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Her! help! fire! fire! water! water! | 
But there is no help, and little water ; not all | 
the water of our little brook—the pastoral, | 
the winding, the beautiful Wallaston—not | 
all the showers that fall in a thousand years | 
upon our undulating, romantic Peverton 
Hill—no ; nothing that man can do will ever 
extinguish the dreadful conflagration. <A 
metaphorical conflagration ; not vulgar flame | 
and heat, but internal, mental, scorching-up | 
thought and feeling—a frightful incremation | 
of Christian charity, which goes on blazing, | 
crackling, smouldering, night and day, and 
gradually reducing us all to dust and ashes. | 
If all the extinct volcanos of Auvergne were | 
suddenly to break out at once, and send their 
conical flame-floods forth in all directions— 
splitting the solid earth with wedges of inex- | 
haustible fire, drying up the rivers with a| 
hissing heat, and charring all the forest with | 
a suflocating smell—they would be but a 
faint image and presentiment of the devasta- 
tion at this moment raging in our parish. 
And what a parish it was! Talk of Tempe! | 
we beat it all to nothing. Did houses ever | 
let in Tempe at ten and twelve guineas | 
a-week ! Were there hot baths at Tempe ?| 
and a nice little subscription library? and 
poney-chaises to be had at a shilling an hour? | 
and an omnibus that took you into a ‘Thes- 
salian Harrowgate, in less than forty minutes, | 
where there were excellent shops, and some- | 
times a concert at five shillings a-head, where 
you heard the best London performers? No, 
I believe not. And Enna; people talk of! 
Enna, and the flowers that Proserpine was 
gathering when Pluto (under the alias of 
gloomy Dis) made off both with her and her | 
bouquet. Hadn’t we flower-shows every | 
year, with geraniums, and cactuses, and} 
fuchsias far finer than Proserpine ever saw ? 
And Pluto—had they no police in those days? | 
Imagine a man carrying off any of our young | 
ladies by main force, and G 34 not having 
him in the lock-up before he got over the | 
bridge! Such a place, indeed, as Silverton | 
Spa was never heard of before. There were | 
about tweuty families—all very genteel ; in 
fact, we set our faces so entirely against any- 
body that wasn’t genteel, that nobody that 
wasn’t genteel ever thought of 
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among us, and we were as united as a “happy 
family.” If there were falcons among us, we 
never found it out; they sat on the same 
perch with the doves, and behaved delight- 
fully. The proverb of a cat-and-dog life lost 
its application—that is, if there were any 
eats and dogs among us—for they lived 
together in perfect comfort ; and, in short, a 
great artist could have painted us all as a 
frontispiece to that exquisite hymn of Dr. 
Watts, which describes the bliss of those in 
unity who dwell. Yes, we dwelt in unity, 
and drank tea together all the summer, and 
made pic-nics, and had little evening dances, 
and all went gaily as a marriage-bell; and 
plans were evidently in progress for the 
future. Mr. Baskins had only one son—Mr. 
Welford Jells had only one daughter; the 
mothers were always together—so were 
the boy and girl. It seemed quite an arranged 
thing from the time the young people were 
twelve years old; when they were respec- 
tively nineteen and seventeen, I believe the 
only reason they had not proposed and 


| accepted—also respectively—was that they 


considered it a useless ceremony, and that it 
was quite as well as it was. Then there was 
Mr. Jollico who had written a book, and was 
looked up to accordingly. None of us knew 
what the book was about; he was modest, 
and never mentioned its name; but we had 


‘no doubt it was about natural history—per- 


haps a monograph of a worm—for he was 
always talking of vertebrae and developments, 
and other points of anatomy, and gave admi- 


\rable dinners, and looked so complacently 


down on the affairs of the parish—never seem- 
ing to interfere, but, somehow, always knowing 
everything better than anybody else—that 
we deferred to him on all occasions, and he 
acted as a sort of magistrate in the moral 


|commission of the peace, and gave universal 


satisfaction by the wisdom and kindness of 
his decision. Our clergyman was one of the 
finest old gentlemen I ever saw. It seemed 
as if he had intended in his youth to be 
prime minister, and, perhaps, commander-in- 
chief, and never could get quit of the dignified 
manner befitting those exalted positions. He 
seemed to do the duties of the church out of a 
sort of a gracious condescension, and visited, 
and taught, and gave charities to the poor like 


settling | a nobleman in disguise; inculcating humility, 


a 
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lowliness, and obedience with such a majestic 
expression on his fine aristocratic features, 
that we all thought he was a_ beautiful 
specimen of meekness and self-denial to speak 
to anybody at all under the degree of a duke. 
He was himself the patron of the living, and 
when he died, the advowson, as it is called, or 
perpetual right of such presentation, was 
bought by a gentleman of a very dark com- 
plexion, long straight nose, wide unshapely ! 
mouth, with remarkably long and thin legs, 
and a great habit of drinking gin-sling in the 
morning, and spitting at all times on the 
floor. His name was Smith—a good old 
English name, he said, and he was as decided 
a Britisher as ever was raised in Old England. 
Some people said he was an American, others | 
that he had made a deal of money as a slave- | 
driver in Cuba. But here he was, owner of 
Nettleton House in our parish, and patron 
of the living. None of us liked him. He was 
always chewing tobacco, and looked as if he 
thought we were going to try a garrotte 
robbery on him, for he never would let any- 
body get in the slightest degree behind his | 
back or even parallel with his shoulder, but | 
managed to keep us all right in front. I) 
used to think I saw the butt-end of a) 
revolver bulging out of his breast-pocket ;| 
but he said it was a telescope, though none of 
us ever saw him look through it. He often 
picked his teeth, by way of amusement, ap- 





‘raganne Hf for the act had no connection with 
is meal-time, and his toothpick was a long, 
sharp-pointed, broad-bladed knife, which | 
opened and shut with a noisy spring, as if it 
had been a dagger, and would have cut the 
sides of his mouth with its razor-like edges, 
if he had not handled it with the greatest 


dexterity. Mr. Jollico asked him to dinner, 
and examined him very carefully. He said | 
he considered him in the pre-Adamite period 
of brain, and probably cognate with the 
plesiosaurus. We did not know what he) 
meant, and at that time had never heard of 
the plesiosaurus ; but we waited impatiently 
for the appearance of the new rector. We} 
all got ready our best smiles and kindest 
manners to do honour to his reception. Mr. 
Smith—his Christian name was Jefferson,— 
Mr. Jefferson Smith hought a labourer’s cot- 
tage for ninety pounds, and laid out fifty in 
improving its appearance, telling us that he 
intended to present it as a rectory-house to 
the new incumbent; whereupon we all joined 
in furthering so desirable an object, and in 
less than a week made up a purse of two 
hundred and twenty guineas, which we pre- 
sented to the generous patron, and were 
gratified in return with the name of our 
future friend, the Reverend Hieronymus 
Wicket. A rumour got round the parish 
that he was young, that he was rich, that he 
was handsome. Young Charlie Baskins said | 
he hated handsome clergymen, and Sophy 
Jells said the same. Charlie was going into 
the Engineers, and said no clergyman should 








be more than five feet four; above that 
height, he ought to be in the army; and 
Sophy agreed with him. It was a waste of 
power, they both thought, for a man of six 
feet high to be preaching, when he could be 
leading a storming party at a siege, or re- 
pelling a sortie at the head of the grenadiers. 
And as to a clergyman being rich, it was 
sinful. What could the fellow do with his 
money? He couldn’t hunt, or keep a yacht, 
or have a box at the opera; it was wealth 
utterly thrown away. But there are ways of 
spending money upon horses without keeping 
a stud at Melton; and on music, without 
keeping an opera-box. Mr. Hieronymus 
Wicket came down in the handsomest cur- 
ricle any of us had ever seen ; he was pos- 
sessed of more silver-mounted flutes and 
hundred-guinea fiddles than would have set 
up a respectable music-shop; he toox the 
largest house in the parish; it had been 
built for a hotel, but a licence could not be 
procured, because two of the licensing ma- 
gistrates had shares in the Queen’s Head ; he 
furnished it handsomely; and in a short 
time made himself very agreeable to half the 
congregation, I say to half, for the days of 
perfect unanimity were already past. Some 
thought it too bad, and savouring of popish 
tyranny, to appoint a clergyman over us 
without asking our opinion, Mr. Welford 
Jells stuck up for what he called the lay 
element in parochial affairs; Mr. Baskins 
the elder was inclined to submit to the 
Church in all things. The ladies were equally 
divided ; and Mrs. Baskins even hinted that 
Mrs. Jells’ principles were nearly akin to 
Dissent. Mrs, Jells drew up a little, and 
said her family were as true Churchpeople 
as the Baskinses; she never had an uncle a 
Methodist preacher at York, and her father 
had ALwAys been a Churchman, and had not 
merely conformed when he retired from 
trade. How Mrs. Baskins hated Mrs, Jells! 
But Mr. Jollico gave a party, spoke to the 


| ladies separately, reminded us that our only 


chance of retaining our comfortable society 
was by mutual forbearance; and we had a 
nice little dance, and a nice little supper, a 
great deal of laughter, some games at “ yes” 
and “no,’—and Charlie Baskins walked 
home in the moonlight with the Jellses, 
lingering occasionally behind to show Sophy 
the effects of the shadows on the ripples in 
Wallaston Brook, and on the ridges of 
Peverton Hill. There is certainly nothing 
so beautiful in young people’s eyes as the 
glimmer and gloom of moonlight on hill and 
stream, 

Mr. Wicket preached, and we were all 
delighted with his eloquence. It was some- 
thing quite different from what we had 
heard before. None of us understood it, not 
even Mr. Jollico. Mr. Jefferson Smith sat in 
the principal pew, chewing tobacco, and 
looking up at the preacher with pride and 
exultation. He occasionally looked round 
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with an air of triumph, as if he said, “There! | awoke the sympathy of half the inhabitants 
that’s a parson for you! Did you ever listen | by his history of the ungrateful conduct of 
to the like of that? Can you make head or| Mr. Wicket, to whom he had sold the pre: 
tail out of it? Not you!” And then he sentation for half its value. He also said 
would turn his sharp countenance once more | his religious feelings were in an everlasting 
towards the preacher, as if with that hatchet- fix, whereby he didn’t know whether his 


like instrument he could cut his way into| 


the intention of his discourse. He said a 
great deal about two or three things that 
pleased us all. Everything was to be looked 
at from two points of view—everything had 
two sides, its objectivity and its subjectivity ; 
and ruling over these, and combining, cor- 
recting, and reconciling them, was the “ Ich.” 
This he pronounced in a very foreign manner, 
like a serpent perhaps trying to speak, for it 
partook greatly of the hiss in its sound ; but 
with the help of this “ Ich,” whatever it 
might be, he turned the Christian religion in 


head was his head or not, but sometimes he 
rayther believed it must be his heels, and he 
| would apply to the bishop to set him on his 
|pins again. But, he added confidentially, if 
|he had catched sich a fella a-holding forth 
|to any of his acquaintance some six or seven 
i years since, he would have had him tied up 
|to a tree and precious well wolloped witha 
strip of bull’s hide, as he had done to many a 
| better man. 

And every Sunday the division grew 
wider and wider, The statements of Mr. 
| Wicket astonished us more and more. He 





any way he liked. “This is its objective talked despairingly of the church—he almost 
side,” he said ; “repulsive, perhaps doubtful, | laughed at the notion of people being im- 
alarming : this is its subjective side—alluring, | proved by coming together to show off their 
enchanting, improving. Now, what is wanted | best bonnets and vie with each other in gay 
to perfect the bond between objectivity and | apparel ; he saw no good, he said, in people 











subjectivity ? 
Ich.” So we all went away greatly edified, 
and wondering what in the world the Ich 
could be. 

“The man has been in Germany,” said Mr, 
Jollico, “and these are some of the nonsen- 
sical results of beer and metaphysics. Ob- 


jective and subjective mean outward and 
inward,—a stick applied to any head is objec- 
tive ; my head struck by a stick is subjective; 


and Ich means I. So the man means that if 
I did not exist the stick would not exist as 


regards me, nor the head as regards the stick. | 


The Ich therefore is to blame for everything, 
for if there was no I there would be nothing 
at all. 


ment of a crocodile, but no higher,—ill-de- 
fined spinal cord, and triple - chambered 
heart.” 


However, he was a remarkably handsome | 
crocodile; fine dark eyes—tall and elastic | 
figure,—and he drove the fiery greys at the | 
rate of twelve miles an hour; and it was 
soon understood he had quarrelled with Mr. | 


Jefferson Smith, and even threatened to in- 
sert his head in Wallaston Brook, both objec- 


tively and subjectively, which created a scan- | 
dal in the parish. Mr. Wicket had not called | 
on the Spavins, or the Willigos, or the Greens. | 


So they all sided with Mr, Smith, and thought 
the clergyman did not know his place and 
held his head a great deal too high. Some- 
body found out that his father had made his, 
fortune as a mercer in Liverpool,—and it was | 
astonishing how he could give himself such | 
airs. Mrs. Willigo, whose brother had 
married the niece of a baronet (afterwards 
transported for forgery), refused to meet Mr. 
Wicket at Mr. Jollico’s, at dinner, as she said 
the distinctions of rank ought to be kept up. 
Meanwhile Mr. Jefferson Smith went from, 
house to house as an injured patron, and| 


Nothing but one,—that is the | 


I should say he is still in the oolite—| 
a reptilian brain, with perhaps the develop-| 


coming to listen with a sneer, and more pre- 
| pared to find fault with the preacher than to 
‘benefit by what they heard,—to criticise the 
sermon than to practise the precepts,—and to 
gratify their evil-speaking, lying, aud slander- 
|ing, at the expeuse of their friends and neigh- 
|bours. He told us that the church was a 
| heap of stones—the pulpit a piece of wood— 
the Bible itself a combination of paper and 
calf’s-skin,—and asked us in a taunting man- 
ner if we could derive any benefit from these. 
Then he told us of the Ich again, that gave a 
soul to stone, and wood, and paper, and 
‘made each man’s own little chamber into 
‘a church, and our own private thoughts 
a bible. So Mrs. Willigo and Mrs. Green 
threatened to join the Papists, for they 
couldu’t bear to hear the church run down, 
after all the money spent on its decoration 
and repairs, and it was shocking to hear a 
clergyman attack the Bible. Mr.and Mrs, 
Jells, however, seemed to agree with all that 
Mr. Wicket said, and so did Sophy. She 
began the study of German, and talked about 
Goths by the hour, and said the rectur was 
soon going to give her acourse of Hiygle and 
Shillings; so it would be charming to be 
able to understand his doctrine, and explain 
it to Charlie Baskins when he came howe ; 
for he had gone to finish off at Woo!wich, 
and had no time for philosophical pursuits, 
But it was easy to be seen there would be 
few opportunities for any explanation, either 
of philosophy or anything else, between the 
young people ; for the old ones took ditferent 
sides, and quarrelled on all subjects, particu- 
larly about objectivity and the Ich. Mr. 
Baskins believed in neither, and said he con- 
sidered Mr. Wicket a very dangerous man, 
with very absurd tenets on many points ; he iad 
heard him say, for instance, that crime would 
probably not be visited on the ignorant perpe- 
trator, but on the purse-proud seltish pharisee 
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who saw his brother ignorant and did not 
teach him, idle,and did not give him work : 
who, when he asked for bread in the shape of 
instruction, gave him a stone in the shape of 
the treadmill. Then he added in a whisper,— 
for the communication was too awful to be 
conveyed in his ordinary tone of voice—he is 
by no means sound about Satan. This was a 
settler. It was seen at once that a man 
might be unsound on many subjects, and 
yet be orthodox enough ; but unsoundness in 
this was an overthrow of the Christian faith 
altogether. So the belief gradually spread 
that Mr. Wicket was a confirmed atheist, 
and worshipped the devil. Such a hubbub 
was never known. There was a complete cut 
between almost every two people in the parish. 
Mr. Jollico couldn’t collect above eight or 
nine people to his nicest dinners. Charlie 
Baskins, when he came home on leave, was 
not admitted at Mr. Jells’, when he called. 
And Mr. Jefferson Smith, who let the orna- 
mented cottage, intended for the rector, for 
thirty pounds a-year, said it was intolerable 
that a parish should suffer such an infliction, 
and if the living were vacant, he should know 
what to do. 

Strangely enough the living became va- 
cant very soon, Mr. Wicket grew tired of 
so much opposition as he experienced, and 
resigned the rectory to go abroad. Mr. 
Jefierson Smith was now in supreme delight, 


—he sat for hours in front of his door, and 
peeled sticks with a bowie-knife, and spat at 


marks on the drive. He said he would gra- 
tify the parish with a gentleman who would 
put everything straight. He would have 
none of your Ichs or objectivities. He had 
taken the precaution to sell the next presen- 
tation to a society whose whole object it was 
to introduce real Christianity into a be- 
nighted land. So there came down a very 
little stout man, with a very bald head, and 
very short neck. A low brow corrugated 
itself in wavy folds, while his cheeks filled 
themselves with a great sound, and collapsed 
at each sentence likea broken bellows. Short 
bandy legs scarcely sufficed to support the 
weight of his rotund and shapeless body. He 
was married, and had many children. His 
wife, a thin, cadaverous person of fifty years 
of age; his children, sleek-haired, dirty- 
handed, short-jacketted little fellows, with 
red hair, and flat-toupped heads. And again 
hope revived in the parish, for Mr. Howligin 
was said to a surprising orator, and did 
not understand a word of any language but 
his own—a phenomenon of self-culture. 
enene designed for a tailor, but with an 
indomitable ambition to teach everybody he 
came in contact with, he had offended his 
master by dogmatising on the shape of 
trousers, and after many years’ steady perse- 
verance, had pushed himself up to his present 
station, by loudness of voice, and a perfect 
Niagara of words, over which, as in the real 
waterfall, hung a perpetual mist through 
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which it was impossible to see. “I have been 
in Plymouth Dockyard,” said Mr. Jollico, 
“and I have noticed the skulls of the culprits 
with much attention. This man looks like a 
convict with a call; which many of them 
have, by the bye, to the great delight of the 
chaplains, and the easy obtaining of tickets 
of leave. He has the criminal development 
very strong, and I should fear will murder 
some of us soon, or die of delirium tremens.” 

He die of delirium tremens! The last 
man in the world to do any such thing. He 
must have had a constitution ofiron. In his 
very first sermon he told us he had at one 
time been the greatest rascal, without any 
exception, who ever escaped the gallows by 
the blindness of the law. For many years 
he had been a confirmed drunkard, He had 
broken every commandment every day of his 
lifee He had never seen money without 
wishing to steal it; nor a woman of any 
kind without wishing to insult her; nor 
seen a neighbour in distress without wishing 
to increase his sufferings. He had never 
received a favour without wishing to injure 
his benefactor. He had never answered a 
question without telling a lie. He had never 
had a dinner given him without eating till 
he could eat no more. Murder he had not 
risen to, but it was only through fear of the 
law. Forgery he had not attempted, for he 
was afraid of discovery ; but both murder 
and forgery he would have gloried in com- 
mitting—for his heart was in a state of 
nature. So were all our hearts. “You would 
all rob, and slay, and cheat if you dared! 
Don’t try to deceive me; my feelings once 
were what yours now are. You are all mur- 
derers, thieves, assassins, liars, drunkards, I 
know it—for wasn’t I once all these things. 
And don’t go plastering over your iniquities 
with what is called politeness, I had no polite- 
ness, even when I was the ruffian you are. 
Don’t go and say to each other,—‘ My re- 
spected friend do so and so,’ but say—‘ Un- 
convicted swindler, undetected murderer, 
unexposed forger, do so and so.’ That's 
how you ought to speak to each other; that’s 
how the angels look upon every one of you ; 
that’s how they would once have been justi- 
fied in looking on me! Go home then,” he 
said, after his “finally, and in conclusion ” 
had been repeated two or three times,—* Go 
home, and be sure there is one man in the 
parish who knows your hearts better than 
you do yourselves ; for I have nothing to do 
but study my own. Don’t I see in it all the 
vices it is possible to name ?—and isn’t it a 
human heart ?” 

“T should say not,” said Mr. Jollico, as we 
walked home, “I should think it is the very 
lowest stage of animal development—prior 
even to the silurian remains. In fact, I should 
say you had no heart at all, but that you 
were a sort of polyp, consisting of a stomach 
and a mouth. [ will show you some fossilised 
specimens of the family,” he added, “when 
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we get tomy house, This fellow will do more 
mischief to the parish than fifty Mr. Wickets. 
It is impossible to ask him to dinner. He 
would steal the spoons. He told us he was 
at one time in the habit of pocketing what- 
ever he could ; and the old propensity might 
break out. He would also find fault with 
my three glasses of Twenty Port, because 
he was once a deliberate drunkard, and 
might object to my asking Sophy Jells to tea, 
because he used to have curious ideas about 
any lady he saw.” 

So here we are in the midst of an internal 
conflagration, which nothing seems likely to 
extinguish; and all because we have no 
voice in the appointment of our rector ; any- 
body can buy the right of setting anybody to 
instruct us, Cannot some way be found out 
of consulting a parish on the settlement in 
the midst of it of a teacher and guide? Are 
German theologians to come and mystify us 
with Ichs and other unintelligibilities, and 
turn the heads of silly young girls like Sophy 
Jells, who has lost both Charlie Baskins and 
Mr. Wicket; or a ranting Boanerges to 
escape by a miracle from being hanged, and 
paint poor human nature as black as pitch, 
as pitch only fit to be burned ?—taking his 
wretched self as the model, his own wicked 
thoughts and depraved imaginations as the 
same thoughts and imaginations which soft- 
ened the heart of Howard and ennobled the 
mind of Milton? I am going to dine with 
Mr. Jollico to-day, and we are going to read 
a chapter or two of the Gospel of St. John. 
“Tt is like grinding one’s own wheat,” he 
says, “and baking one’s own loaf after the 
adulterations of miller and baker. Is there 
no Dr. Hassall to spy out the deleterious 
mixtures and unwholesome poisons retailed 
in pulpits as well as shops—the alum, and 
plaster, and acid, taking away the purity 
and sustenance of the bread of life ?” 


WET GARDEN WALKS. 


Arter a stout pitched battle with the 
obstinate resistance of three dinner courses, 
consisting of fish, flesh, and fowl (not to men- 
tion the volunteer regiments of vegetables), 
with soup in the van, and dessert in the rear, 
flanked by a sharp-shooting company of 
frisky beer, popping seltzer-water, and ex- 
plosive lemonade, the whole covered by a 
powerlul kitchen battery smoking and steam- 
ing close behind—at the conclusion of such a 
destructive onslaught, commencing at the 
early hour of half-past twelve, the sated 
dining-room warrior is apt to become lazy, 
especially if he has risen at five in the 
morning, and has occupied his time in an 
ont-door campaign. At least such was the 
case with myself when the great bell of St. 
Omer hoarsely boomed out two in the after- 
noon, to be immediately re-echoed by the 
shoemaking watchman, who cobbles, strikes 
he hour, and looks out for fires, on the 
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pleasant but windy eminence of St. Bertin’s 
tower. It was too early in the day, as well 
as too hot, to remain in-doors, tippling old 
Bordeaux, especially as the other voyageurs 
had left the Hotel du Commerce to transact 
their own private commerce in town. So, 
after a blink at the dazzling sunshine, and a 
hesitating halt under the lofty archway, 
which used to swallow up, one after the other, 
whole diligences, horses and all, just as a 
hungry chicken bolts grains of barley, until 
the railway swallowed them altogether at one 
gulp, but which now serves mainly as the 
airy larder wherein crude shoulders of mutton, 
fair quarters of lamb, fat legs of veal, and 
ruddy loins of beef find a temporary refuge— 
after a careless glance at those huge festoons 
of meat, I stuck my hands in my pockets and 
sallied forth. I longed for a cool and shady 
garden walk ; but, as the proverb says, water 
goes to the river, and so did I. Like the 
pailful from the pump, with which the good 
“bonne” (she might have been bad, for aught 
I know, though I hope not, and do not 
really think so), rinsed and cooled her bucket 
before pumping another, I softly slided, rather 
than walked, down the gentle slope of the 
Rue de Dunkerque. 

In that easy descent there are some cap 
shops, tempting to look into on several ac- 
counts ; there is a milliner’s that is perfectly 
irresistible (it has a choice geranium novelty 
ina china pot stuck in the window to give 
you an excuse for stopping) ; there is a char- 
cutier’s (artist in pork), with a varnished 
ham, a french-polished tongue, a china hen 
that has been sitting upon the same eggs, to 
my knowledge, for these eighteen months 
past ; and a large bouquet ot finely-broken 
tulips expressly placed to shade half a sausage 
from the sunshine; there is a shoemaker’s, 
where four-and-twenty Crispins sit all in two 
rows, who know better than the subtlest and 
secretest agent of police the face and the 
business of every passer-by ; there is a tobacco 
débit, where you find the newest fashions 
from Monsieur Fiolet’s world-famous pipe- 
and-bowl manufactory— death’s-heads with 
jewelled eyes, and (with shame be it spoken) 
the Empress Eugénie’s busts destined to con- 
vert the soothing weed into smoke and ashes ; 
there are aristocratic porte-cochéres closely 
shut, and stately windows densely muffled with 
double curtains of crochet and muslin: nobody 
ever looks out of those windows, except the 
greenhouse plants, of whom the master is so 
blindly infatuated that he thinks they cap 
never do anything wrong; there is a book- 
seller’s, where your choice lies between the 
Life of St. Mouldibones, the Meditations of 
St. Meaghermeel, the Antiquities of St. Out- 
otheway, the Gauger’s Ready-Reckoner, and 
the Serjeant’s Livret. There is not a soul to 
stare at all these fine things; for, except on 
market-days, and the hours of going to and 
from mass and vespers, you may fire a 
cannon-ball down any of the streets of St. 
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Omer without fear of committing homicide.| But, if you are curious about the name of 
Then there are the canalised river crossed by | the vegetable pet I thus carried off from that 
innumerable little bridges ; the sentinelled |Haut-Pont parterre, I simply reply it was 
and well-guarded porte, like a short dark | the plant then in vogue. Flowers are like 
tunnel; the drawbridge, the octroi bureau, | fashions and the fair ones who set and wear 
and the fortification ditches, which last are | them ;: each reigning beauty, each fresh-biown 
admirably adapted to the comforts of the fat | mode, is admired as the loveliest and the 
carp and slippery tench, who flounce and | most ‘becoming. What more charming than 
wriggle among the reeds and water-lilies, | the simple unaffected style of dress “intro- 
There is the passage by which the road ducks | duced by the snowdrop, the crocus, the hepa- 
beneath the railway—and then you are|tica,and the primrose? But, as dogs have 
walking in another world, amongst a people | 


} 





| their day, so have flowers and beauties, 
who have only two ideas to rub together— | “ Like the waves of the summer, as one dies 


away, another as bright and as fleeting 
comes on.” And we think them all the 
brightest for the time being. When the first 
generation of spring blooms are turned to 
hay and withered leaves, we rapturously 
admire and ecstatically adore the glories of 
the tulip, the voluptuousness of the rose, the 
luxury of the carnation, and the noble pre- 
sence of the dahlia. And when they are 
standing with one foot in the grave, ready to 
be swept to their funeral amidst the compost 
heaps of autumn, we console ourselves for the 
loss of dear departed fluwers, by gazing with 
rapture at the expanding petals of chrysan- 
themums, dwarf, tall, and middle-sized, 
white, yellow, orange, red, brown, blush ; in 
short, of every colour of the rainbow except 
the best,—blue and violet,—for those are the 
hues of love and friendship. Exactly so 
with milliner’s fashions, Did you ever know 
a pretty and amiable woman look otherwise 
than charming, whether she wore a ruff, a 
farthingale, a hoop, or a Mary Stuart cap ? 
Her hair, whether dusted with a bushel of 
powder, frizzed into a cloud, tortured into 
corkscrews, braided into long cows’-tails, 
plastered stiff with Bandoline, or puffed into 
rolls like Bologna sausages —her hair still 
constituted the head-dress of a beauty ; and 
you admired its arrangement while you be- 
held it, however absurd that arrangement 
might be. Were you not taken, in your 
youth, with coal-scuttle hats, ’skin-light 
sleeves, low-cut bosoms, and high waists on a 
level with the arm-pits ? Have you not been 
pleased with decorous dresses buttoned tight 
round the throat; with gigot-sleeves, which 
only require infl: ition with gas to make your 
dearly-beloved Jenny jump over the moon ; 
with shot-silk skirts, which answer as admi- 
|rable substitutes when the street- “sweeping 


namely, gardens and water; unless white- 
washiug, colouring, painting, scrubbing, beer- 
drinking, and smoking, may, between them, 
constitute a third. Ido not, however, mean 
to assert, either that the natives are de- 
void of all sense of religion, tenderness, and 
duty, or that money-making is eutirely a 
forgutten art. 

Heigho! it is very hot. Why did we dine 
so heartily ? Because we were hungry, and the 
dinner was good. Idly do we stroll by tlie 


hewn-stone bank of the river Aa, which runs | 


down the middle of the main street, consti- 
tuting the Faubourg du Haut-Pont. We 
stare in at the windows, rather rudely per- 
haps, to look at the flowers—fuchsias that 
would screen a south-west gale, and roses 
which might fence out a herd of bullocks— 
and the more pointedly we gaze, the more 
complacently do the inmates regard us. It 
shows in us, they think, 
volence of disposition to admire a blooming 
well-tutored cactus, and to smile complacently 
at a promising family of well-educated double 
stocks. Surely this plot must belong to a 
professional ; it is neatness itself, and gayer 
than harlequin’s coat and nether garments. 
If Hudibras were done into the 


door as a motto— 


Though Paradise were e’er so fair, 

It was not kept so without care, 

The whole world, without art and dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness. 


“If you please, madame, will you accord | 
us the gratification of walking round your | 
garden ia 
“Willingly, monsieur. 
Accordingly I accept the invitation. 
“ And what is the price of this darling fat 
plant, plante grasse, or succulent ?” 


Enter this way.” 


“Ah! monsieur 
sell flowers. He only rears them for his 
own enjoyment.” 

“T beg excuses,”— 

“There is no occasion, monsieur. If you | 
w ish for a cutting, you are at liberty to take 
one.’ 

Of course I took a strong cutting, inserting 
the knife so as to divide the subterranean | 
stem, and bring away a fibre or two of vigor- 

ous root. It was the prettiest plant I had | 
seen fur some time, 


such natural bene- | 





Flemish | 
tongue, we would quote and stick over the | 


| machines are out of order; with multiple 
my husband does not/series of graduated flounces reaching almost 


to the ears of the wearer, as if a lady were 
a sort of pyramido-conical obelisk, whose 
| pinnacle was to be reached by climbing up 
la flight of external steps? TI again assert 
that women, fashions, and flowers, admit of 
no degrees. of comparison. They are all 
| superlative, while they last. The fluwer 
season is a succession of brilliant noons, a 
| compr essed epitome of many bright summers 

a reiteration of culminating points, zeniths, 


and climaxes, from which all shadows of 
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morn and eve, all decline and fall, all sunset 
and autumn, are temporarily and provision- 
ally excluded, till at last old Winter comes 
to wave his white wand again, and scatters 
his hoar-frost over the earth, like burning 
ashes. 

Every flower is a favourite with somebody, 
though everybody does not fix his affections 
on the same identical favourite. As in 
matters matrimonial, every Jack finds his 
Jill (chacun trouve sa chacune) ; so, in floral 
attachments, every object of attraction be- 
witches its own special object whom its in- 
fluence attracts. Rousseau had his periwinkle; 
Girofalo the painter, his gilliflower, whence 
he derives his pictorial name. Linneeus fell 
into a rapture of adoration the first time he 
beheld the golden blossoms of the furze ; 
while Burns worshipped with fond devotion 
that wee modest crimson-tipped flower, the 
daisy. The late king and queen of Otaheite 
wore sunflowers in their bosoms on drawing- 
room days. There are memorial flowers ; 
the Flos Adonis, or pheasant’s eye, sprang 
from the blood that fell from Adonis’s thigh, 
when the savage boar inflicted the death- 
wound; the hyacinth rose to perpetuate the 
perishing beauty of another comely stripling. 
The vergiss-mein-nicht, or forget-me-not, is a 
modern remembrancer of lovers’ vows. There 
are dynastic flowers ; the lily of the Bour- 
bons, the violet of the Bonapartes, and the 
broom-twig, the planta genista, or plante des 
genets, of our own vanished Plantagenets. 
There are national flowers; the touch-me-not 
thistle of Scotland, the delicate wood-sorrel 
or shamrock of Ireland, the blood-stained 
roses (both white and red) of England, the 
perfumed rose of the orientals, the water- 
lilies of India, the tuberose of Italy ; to which 
might be added the geraniums of the Cape, 
the cactuses of America, the lilies of Guern- 
sey, the double pomegranates of Morocco, the 
scarlet quince, and a hundred other beauties 
of Japan, the chrysanthemum and a thousand 
more charmers from China, the gentian of 
the Alps, and the blushing crab-blossom of 
Siberia, There are religious and super- 
natural flowers ;—the passion-flower, which 
represents, in the parts of its inflorescence, 
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the material instruments of the Saviour’s| 


suffering ; the box which (when properly 
blest and dipped in holy water) drives off, by 
sprinkling, all evil influences—I have seen it 
used effectually, with decoction of tobacco, to 
exorcise malignant insects from tormented 
and demoniacally-possessed wall-fruit trees ; 


—the mandrake, which, when torn up by the 


roots, utters a wailing ery, and drives the| 


hearer mad, There is Shakespeare’s “little 
western flower;” and joubarbe, Jupiter’s 
beard, vulgd houseleek, “ which,” saith Sir 
Thomas Browne, “old superstition set on the 
tops of houses as a defensation against light- 


ning and thunder;” St. Anthony’s white | 


lily, symbolic and virtuous; and a legend of 
the Virgin worthier of belief than the new- 
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fangled doctrine of her immaculate concep- 
tion, that when her votaries sought her body 
in the tomb, they found that it had under- 
gone apotheosis, and that its place was filled 
with a bouquet parfait, a mingled mass of 
sweet-smelling blooms. 

There are even blossoms of county repute ; 
hops in Kent, apples in Devonshire, barley- 
bloom in Norfolk, gooseberries in Lanca- 
shire. There are poor men’s flowers (dou- 
ble-daisies and wall-flowers), rich men’s 
flowers (orchidaceze), weavers’ flowers (tulips 
and ranunculuses), shoe-makers’ flowers 
(auriculas and calceolarias); button-hole 
flowers ; flowers for the mouth; nay, some 
enthusiasts (I cannot call them savages), 
go so far as to stick flowers, in slits, in 
their ears. There are berometric flowers 
(the shepherds’ weather-glasses); photometric 
tlowers (mesembrianthemums, or noon-flowers, 
not to mention a star or two of Bethlehem, 
and others); clock flowers (the white water 
lily), which shut at certain hours of the day ; 
luminous flowers (tropeolum), from which 
bright sparks have been seen to flash. There 
are sweet-smelling flowers that intoxicate the 
soul; and stinking flowers (stapeliz) which 
imitate putrid carrion so well as to take the 
very blow-flies in. There are ticklish flowers, 
which shrink and wince when you tickle 
them. I question whether there are any 
truly scentless flowers; but there are para- 
doxical flowers, that exhale a powerful odour, 
imperceptible nevertheless to most human 
noses; thus completing the circle of our im- 
perfect senses, As there are sounds inaudible 
to ordinary ears (the highest notes of insect 
chirping, and the lowest tones of colossal 
pedal pipes) ; as there are colours invisible to 
ordinary eyes (we know them to exist from 
the chemical action of the rays that pro- 
duce them); so there are vegetable perfumes 
whose peculiar savour is not to be caught by 
vulgar nasal nerves. That there are such 
emanations, you will not doubt, after being 
closeted for an hour or two in a snug apart- 
ment, with sundry individuals of the cactus 
family. 

So, pray, which are your favourite flowers,— 
the lily of the valley, the dandelion, or the daf- 
fydowndilly, which comes before the swallow 
dares to come, and meets the winds of March 
with beauty? I will candidly tell you which 
are mine. As Cowslip the dairymaid, when 
pressed to patronise a bird (after the fashion of 
Venus, Juno,and Minerva, who selected doves, 
peacocks, and owls respectively), answered, 
“ Well, I should like a nice roast duck ;” in 
like manner, if you put me to the question 
about my flowers, I must contess that I have 
a weakness for caper-buds, whenever there is 
talk of boiled legs of mutton ; for borage and 
nasturtium-flowers to crown a salad; for 
cowslips and cream, while the cuckoo singeth ; 
for a dish of covked artichokes, whenever 
they are to be had (1 cannot even yet manage 
them raw 3 la poivrade); for chamomile 
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fomentations when seized with the face-ache ;! drakes. 
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And thus we glided from Haut- 


for marigold broth when I want to bring out Pont to Lyzel, a twin terraqueous horticul- 


the measles or the scarlet fever; for elder-| tural district. 


In the heart of the suburb 


flower water to strengthen and cleanse the| the streets are water, with rows of decent 


few scant hairs that remain on my cranium ; 


houses on each side; before them boats 


for a glass of clary wine as an exhilarator|are moored at the edge of the canal, like 
and anti-lacrymatic ; for a tisane of violets! strings of aquatic hackney-coaches, or those 
and lime-tree blossoms when the doctor pre-|used-up things in art, Venetian gondolas. 
scribes a cooling diluent; for decoction of Close by, are huge stacks of what look like 
rose-leaves when he says I am feverish ; for| an infinity of rods for naughty boys, but 
the dried bouquet, which I treasure flattened | really are sticks for ambitious peas that want 
between the leaves of a certain folio volume ;| to rise in the world, and look down disdain- 


and for the pretty little pot-flower (never | fully on their squatter comrades. 


What we 


mind what genus and species it belongs to) | call green peas the French style little peas. 
which Mary Jane presented on my birth-| What, then, are great peas? I should like to 


day. 


| raise a cut-and-come-again pea,—a great green 


But we have not quitted the Faubourg du| pea,a bloated marrowfat, which I might divide, 
Haut-Pont the more for having wandered| like a peach, into two handsome portions: 


amongst the flowers. 


We have not yet/ giving half of it to the partner of my joys and 


thanked the Flemish dame for her cutting,| sorrows, and transferring the remaining half 


nor inquired the best way to walk to! to the plate before my own sweet self. 


It is 


Clairmarias and view the floating islands} worth noting that the St. Omerian gardeners, 


there. 


| amongst the most skilful in the world (as far as 


“Walk!” she exclaims, “impossible, from | they go), sow their peas in two parallel drills, 


this place. 
walked there easily enough.” 
“To drive then?” The lady smiled. 


Last winter you might have, some nine inches apart, leaving a wide in- 


|terval of from five to six feet before the 
itwo next drills; down the middle of which 


“ At the corner, near the sluice, you will| intervening space they plant early potatoes. 


find a boat.” 
“And the floating islands?” 
smile, a shrug, and a bow. 


Another 


| ‘They stick the peas en berceau, that is, in 
arches, or bowerwise, very early in spring ; 
jand it is found that the shelter of the 


Now, if you can give a full and particular |sticks greatly aids both the peas and the 
account of eleven hundred and upwards of | potatoes. 


named canals that twist zig-zag into an 


aqueous network, which converts some two 


| In front of the Lyzel houses, are flights of 
| Steps to the water's edge, down which descend, 


thousand acres of garden-ground into a|not noble maidens, but Flemish frowlings. 
labyrinth of watercourses and an archipelago | Single-planked bridges, worthy of Anne of 


of islands, I must confess that I cannot. 


My 


| Geierstein, cross the canal at short intervals. 


slip-shod boat, urged by a merry gossiping | On its edge, lie beds of dung, of the consis- 


Charon with whom it would be a pleasure to 
pass the Styx, went sliding through the cur- 
reutless water, as time passes over a man in 
a trance. Not a visible footwark on the 
bank, not a direction-post or wheel-rut, to 
indicate the direction of hourly traffic. 
houses, whether isolated or standing in rows, 
had boats moored before their doors, often as 
the only means of escape; but which way 
they were to go when set in motion, none 
but a born Haut-Ponter could tell. Water, 
and gardens, and Flemings, and frogs, realised 
Hood’s joke of a pastoral symphony in A 
flat. You saw nobody walking about, be- 
cause they couldn’t. But you met women 
punting their babies to and fro, who will here- 
after be the punters of babies yet unborn. 
You passed parties returning from market, 
husbands pushing their dearly-beloveds back- 
ward through the water,—economy at the 
prow and industry at the helm, with a mass 
of leguminous material results in the middle. 
The wayside weeds were water-lilies; instead 
of flocks of hedge-sparrows, shoals of roach 
and dace glanced by; while tobacco-smoke 
imperfectly did duty for dust, and yelping 
curs were represented by quacking fowl as 
they gambolled at their sport of ducks and 


The | 


tency of ripe Cheshire cheese, with a thick 
crop of seedlings, instead of blue mould, 
covering their surface. Nor is there any 
| scarcity of little auberges, redolent of brown 
| beer and tobacco, where games known only 
to Flemings are played. One practical joke 
actually performed hereabouts was to drag the 
butt of the party up a chimney, landing him on 
the roof, by means of a halter suddenly slipped 
round his neck as he sat by the fire. Gliding 
noiselessly out of the faubourg, you continue 
your voyage through forests of cabbage, 
woods of chervil, and palm-groves of haricots, 
intermingled with little bits of green carpet 
(sorrel, shallots, parsley, and other potherbs 
and garnishings), all ready to fly away to 
| market. Little fields of strawberries, prin- 
cipally for exportation, take their places 
irregularly in the verdant patchwork. During 
| the height of the strawberry season, the rail- 
way station is as highly perfumed by the 
delicately-packed baskets of aromatic fruit as 
a double-distilled exquisite is, during his 
season, with musk, patchouli, or eau de 
Cologne. All sorts of young crops rise con- 


tinuously and jauntily from the surface of the 
Lyzel, as if they thought themselves the 
And do not scorn those 


cream of the earth. 
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osier stools, which furnish twigs to bind the 
fruit-trees. The sooner we come to osier 
ligatures ourselves the better, now that 
Russia no longer gives us mats of bast. You 
cannot see a weed, nor the semblance of one. 
In such gardens they are things insufferable, 
—in fact, unheard of ; but in farming here- 
abouts, the weeds drawn are the perquisite 
of the weeders (almost always women), who 
bring home at night a waggon-load on their 
backs for the benefit of their cow, their goat, 
or their pig. 

The Lyzelard gardeners would have quite 
the right to pass the winter, if they choose, 
like dormice, in a torpid state, to make up by 
a long three-months night, for the want of 
sleep they endure in summer. Often and 


. . . | 
often, instead of going to bed after a hard 


day’s work, they sit up to shell peas. Per- 


haps by some compensating adaptation, the | 


fingers acquire the faculty of keeping awake 
and doing, while the rest of their bodily frame 
is steeped in forgetfulness ; exactly as the in- 
habitants of Great Yarmouth are reputed to 
sleep with one eye open. Often and often, 


when other folks would be holding a family | 


concert by snoring in parts, they are up 
before the dawn to gather vegetables and 
fruit. 

It is worth while keeping our eyes open as 
we pass, for the sake of the lesson in culinary 
botany. I wish my present and all my future 


cooks were here, to learn to know wholesome 


plants when they see them. Amongst de- 
vourers of salads and wholesale consumers of 
fine herbs, it really is a matter of importance. 


The Progrés du Pas-de-Calais, of the eighth | 


of July, announces a terrible event as taking 
place at Belluno, in Italy. The cholera had 
already destroyed several victims in that 


town, when the boarders at the college (gram- | 


mar-school) suddenly all fell ill at once. The 
doctors declared that it was an attack of that 
scourge, and treated the lads accordingly. 
Fifty of the number sunk under the malady. 
At the post-mortem examination, it was dis- 
covered that the cause of the disease arose 
from the administration of the lesser hem- 


lock, which an ignorant cook had mistaken , 


for parsley. Gipsy-parties are equally dan- 
gerous expedients for innocents who don’t 
know blackberries from bitter-sweet. Out in 
the wilds, amidst pretty bright berries, dis- 
cretion is often the better part of valour. It 
is true that an unknown fruit may be almost 
always eaten with safety, if the stamens 
(amounting to twenty at least) remain ad- 
hering to the calyx, as is the case with the 
strawberry. If they have grown on the re- 
ceptacle, beware. Our gallant allies are more 
prudent than ourselves. With the exception 
of wild strawberries and cherries, they are as 
nice about a plant’s being properly gardened 
as the Jews are about a sheep’s being pro- 
perly butchered. Full many a fruit of purest 
juice serene the dark unfathom’d woods of 


'to rot unseen, and wastes its ketchup on th 


desert air. Unfortunately, some families of 
plants which are marked by close relation- 
ship and strong resemblance, contain both 
nutritious and deadly species, Thus, the um- 
bellifers include, besides the carrot and par- 
snip, the benumbing hemlock, the pungent 
pig-nut, the aromatic dill, coriander, and 
caraway, the deadly burning water-hemlock, 
the treacherous fool’s parsley, and the anise, 
beloved of distillers and liquor-shops. 

And when you are out on a gipsy pic-nie, 
don’t pick up every flower you see (any more 
than you would pick up every decently-dressed 
acquaintance), and stick it into your mouth 
to make you look interesting. A lady of my 
acquaintance stepped into her garden, to 
listen for the church bell to ring for mass. 





Like the ploughman who whistled o’er the 
lea for want of thought, a wandering mood 
of mind caused her to pluck and nibble 
a bit of the nearest plant, whether flower or 
leaf she cannot remember. At mass, my 
lady was taken ill; and, after a horrible after- 
noon and night, got well in the morning. 
But she no longer permits chapeau de prétre, 
or monk’s-hood, to form one of her list of 
border flowers. Lately, hereabouts, a little 
| boy, four years old, the son of an overseer of 
customs at Pont-d-Marcq, was playing in a 
meadow with his sister, his elder by a twelve- 
month. The child gathered some flowers, it 
is not known what, and ate them. The father, 
when told of it by the girl, treated the cir- 
cumstance as a matter of no consequence, 
But, in the evening, the poor little fellow com- 
| plained of violent pains, made repeated but 
useless efforts to vomit, and in spite of all the 
doctor’s care was dead within four and twenty 
hours. 

Our cruise was in search of the long- 
| celebrated floating islands of Clairmarais, the 
oft-reprinted wonders of travelling guide- 
‘books, They float, like corks, on the pages 
of many that grace my shelves. But, here 
we are on their aqueous locality, and there 
are no other floating islands than ourselves 
to be seen. The others have long since taken 
their departure, following in the train of a 
thousand and one humbugs and things of 
nought. The lady at Haut-Pont might well 
ismile when we mentioned them. But the 
boatman accepts a chope of beer to compen- 
sate for the disappointment ; and it is now 
time to go home and sup. We receive our 
summons—not from a bell, but from some- 
jthing floral approaching to it. Mark that 
green elongated bud. At word of command, 
(not from you or me, though we might hocus- 
pocus and pretend to give it,) it bursts. An 
evening primrose comes forth, bearing in- 
scribed on its banner the number four. The 
stem quivers, One yellow petal boldly pro- 
trudes ; then another; and then two, starting 
at once, elbow their way out of doors, 





and split their calyx the whole way down. 
The flower expands and takes its shape, as a 


| Gallia bear; full many a mushroom springs 
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butterfly spreads its wings to the sunshine 
Its motions are like those of a living thing 
of quiet habits. Like? Is it not alive? 


REGULARS AND IRREGULARS. 


Axsout five miles from Poona, is situated 
the cantonment of Kirkee, where an English 
dragoon regiment is always stationed. During 


the time I lived at Poona, the corps quar- | 


tered in Kirkee, was the Tenth Hussars ; and, 
one of my greatest pleasures when taking 
my constitutional ride in the morning, was to 
go across country to the vast plain, where I 
could see this magnificent regiment—num- 
bering some seven hundred horses and men— 
either out at exercise, in “ watering order,” as 
they called it, or going through their various 
drill manceuvres, under their energetic little 
colonel. Asa boy, I had lived many years 
in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, 
and had always been a great admirer of the 
Life Guards, stationed in the Albany Street 
barracks, as well as a regular attendant 
at all their parades. Finding myself, many 
years afterwards, living near an English 
dragoon regiment in Western India, and 
having, as a sick man, much time on my 
hands, I felt all my former curiosity and 
boyish admiration for the cavalry service 
revive, and I began soon to take an interest 
in all that concerned the gallant Tenth Hus- 
sars, which I now smile at when I recol- 
lect. By degrees I began to know some of 
the officers and regiment; and, from both 
them and the men, I gained no little infor- 
mation regarding the manner in which the 
English dragoons, serving in India, are armed, 
mounted, equipped, and dressed. 

All ranks were mounted on horses — of 
mares there were none in the corps, and but 
very few geldings. For the non-commissioned 
officers and men, they were provided by the 
Bombay Government, and were mostly pur- 
chased from Arab dealers, who brought them 
down from the Persian Gulf. Their average 
height was only fourteen hands and three 
inches, or nearly two hands under the average 
height of ordinary English carriage horses. 
The average height of the men of the regi- 
ment was about five feet eight inches; 
and, when in full marching order, carrying 
everything as on a campaign, the average 
weight which each man rode was upwards 
of twenty-one stone, or very nearly as much 
as if each horse carried three Newmarket 
jockeys—saddles and all—on his back. In 
the marching equipment of the Hussars, 
three things struck me as peculiarly suitable 
for cavalry soldiers going on service, and 
which I am sure the whole regiment must 
find the benefit of in the Crimea, where the 
Tenth now are. The first of these was a 
small compact copper cooking pot, with cover, 
just large enough to cook the dinner of one 
individual, and well calculated to make him 
perfectly independent on a campaign. This 
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{fitted on the valise, or saddle-bags, carried 
behind, and was strapped on in such a 
manner that it could not move. The next 
peculiarity which I observed in the regi- 
ment, was one which every Indian cavalry 
soldier carries when on the line of march— 
namely, head and heel ropes, or the meaus of 
securing the horses effectually in the open 
plains, or wherever the regiment may be 
|halted. Ishould mention that the horses of 
|the Tenth Hussars are never, at any time, 
under cover. There are no stables of any 
| kind—except for the sick horses—in the 
cavalry cantonment at Kirkee. The eight 
troops of the regiment are picketted out in 
the open air, front and rear rank horses of each 
troop facing each other, in eight double lines. 
In the third place, I remarked, as very sensible 
and appropriate for a hot country, that the 
chakos were covered with neat, white cotton 
cloth, padded, so as to guard the head against 
the effects of the sun. With this last excep- 
tion, the uniform of the Hussars was, when 





on mounted duty, exactly the same as if they 
had been quartered in England, They wore 
tight leather stocks, tightly buttoned cloth 
jackets, and hanging “ pelisses” over the right 
arm, No allowance seemed to be made for 
the great heat of India. When on guard, or 
other dismounted duty, during the heat of the 
day, they wore a dress consisting of a white 
cotton jacket, buttoned up in military fashion, 
and trousers of the same material. The arms 
of the regiment appeared to be singularly 
inappropriate. They consisted of a cut-and- 
thrust sword which, from continual rubbing 
against the steel scabbard, was too blunt to 
eut. Even had an edge been put to it, the 
friction of continual drawing and returning of 
swords would have soon destroyed it. ‘lhe 
officers of the corps, told me that their men 
were armed with the identical pattern of both 
sword and carbine, which are carried by the 
cavalry of the Household brigade, and indeed 
by all dragoon regiments throughout the ser- 
vice. This struck meas very remarkable; for 
the troopers of the Tenth are nearly four 
inches shorter than those of the Life Guards, 
and the horses of the former are mere ponies, 
when compared to the big black horses which 
carry the latter. The carbines of the Tenth 
appeared to be the most heavy unwieldy fire- 
arms for men on horseback that it was pos- 
sible to conceive. ‘They were too heavy to be 
used effectively with one arm, and every one 
knows that on horseback, one of the rider’s 
hands must always be fully occupied with 
the management of his bridle. Their belts 
were heavy and cumbersome, giving the 
beholder a notion of their being fashioned 
in the early part of the last century. I was 
told that the cost of each soldier of the regi- 
ment, as he stood mounted at Kirkee, includ- 
ing all the expenses incidental upon enlisting 
him, training him in England, bringing him 
out to India, and finishing his training there, 
was calculated at one hundred and fifty 
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pounds sterling. This was not supposed tu/regiment. On the head is worn a red turban, 
include his horse ; which, taking one with| very much of the same shape and make as 
another, was supposed to cost about sixty|the white turban which the Zouaves of the 
pounds more. Thus the entire regiment,|Guard may be seen wearing in Paris. The 
numbering seven hundred sabres, costs the|coat is a sort of frock, which descends 
country no less a sum than one hundred and|to the knee, of a dark-green colour, and 
forty-seven thousand pounds, without calcu-| fashioned round the neck so as to leave that 
lating the enormous expenses attending pas-| part perfectly exposed, in the same way that 
sage of the regiment in steamers, from|the jackets of the Zouaves are made. On 
Bombay, up the Red Sea to Suez, thence|their legs the men of the Poona Horse wear 
across the Desert to Cairo, down the Nile to| high boots of thin black leather, resembling 
Alexandria, and from that port, by steamers,|those known in England by the name of 
to Balaklava. Napoleon boots. But what struck me most 

I left the Kirkee station with a deep) forcibly were the arms of the regiment, and 


impression of the value and excellence of the 
discipline of the Tenth; but with the notion 
that there are many very grave faults con- 
nected with the manner in which the men are 
dressed and armed and the weight which 
their horses have to carry, which must de- 
tract from the efficiency of the regiment when 
in the field. It seemed in fact, as if govern- 
ment tried how effectively they could, by bad 
regulations and obsolete rules as to weapons 
and clothing, impede and hinder in every 
possible way the use to which light cavalry 
should be put on a campaign. Imagine, for an 
instant, a horse of fourteen hands two inches | 
in height having to carry, for a long day’s| 
march, a hussar, who with all his accoutre- 





ments, weighs twenty-two stone, or somewhere 
about the burden he would have to bear, if 


their great superiority over those provided 
for English dragoons. Their carbines are 
light useful weapons, of excellent finish, and 
so light, that even a weak man might use 
them on horseback with perfect ease. Instead 
of the mere ordinary half-cock and full-cock, 
with which the arms of the English service 
are furnished, the carbines of the Poona 
Horse have a third cock, which raises the 
doghead or hammer well off the nipple, but is 
sufficiently near it to prevent the copper cap 
falling off. The use of this for fire-arms meant 
to be carried by mounted men, is obvious. 
Nearly all the accidents which happen to 
persons carrying loaded guns, arise from the 
doghead being left down on the nipple, and 


}the gun, musket, or carbine being suddenly 


struck causing the cap to explode. But with 


either three Newmarket jockeys, or two/ the carbines of the Poona Horse this is next to 
average-sized whippers-in of hounds, were to| impossible. The swords are the curved native 
get upon his back! What chance would an! weapon, and are kept as sharp as razors; the 
animal carrying this have, when the march|scabbards being of leather, lined with wood. 
was over, of charging as a dragoon’s horse | I felt many of the swords, and found them all 


ought to charge,—or of pursuing an enemy 
with the slightest chance of overtaking him. | 
When, in addition to this, we take into consi- 
deration the very inferior weapons which the | 
hussars—and indeed, all Euglish cavalry, for 
that matter, as all are armed alike—carry, is| 
it a matter of astonishment if, on more than 
one occasion, our mounted troops, both in| 
India and elsewhere, have failed in the hour} 
of need to be fully up to that mark without 
which there can be no efficiency of any sort 





amongst soldiers ? 


almost sharp enough to shave with. The 
troopers told me that the drawing of swords 
is avoided as much as possible, and I observed 
that in general the sentinels and others per- 
formed their duties with their swords in the 
scabbards. The sword and pouch-belts were 
one and all of black patent leather, so that no 
time was taken up in cleaning—if cleaning 
the process can be called —with that mix- 
ture of white filth called pipeclay. Speak- 
ing afterwards to an officer of the Company’s 
Service on this subject, [ remarked how much 


From Poona, I proceeded to a military} better the weapons of the Poona Horse were 
station some seventy miles further inland|than those carried by the Tenth Hussars. 
in the Deccan, called Ahmednuggur. On) The reply struck me as one which would have 
my way thither, I stopped for some time | shocked some of our elderly English generals, 
at the small cantonment of Seroor, which | who look upon every order that is issued from 
used in former days to be the head-|the Horse Guards as second only to what is 
quarters of the Poona division of the army;|to be found in Holy Writ. “The carbines of 
but is now only occupied by one corps, the the Poona Horse,” said this gentleman, “are 
Poona Auxiliary Horse. ‘The men of this ordered out from England by officers who 
regiment are all natives of Hindostan, or the | have had experience in Indian warfare ; those 
north-west provinces of India, ‘Throughout | carried by the Hussars are only sent out by 
the corps, the weight which each horse has to|the Horse Guards.” 
carry when his rider is in marching order, is} ‘the Poona Horse isa regiment of what are 
only ten and a half stone—exactly half that | termed Irregulars. An Irregular Horseman, is 
with which the Hussar horses are burdened. | one who provides his own horse, saddle, arms, 
The men are clad in a most becoming native accoutrements, for a certain sum monthly, 
dress, and their clothing, as well as their included in which, is the food and forage for 
arms, are perfectly uniform throughout the|his horse. The sum-paid by Government to 
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each Poona trooper, is twenty-seven rupees, 
or two pounds fourteen shillings, per month. 
This sum is not, however, considered sufficient 
with the present prices of grain in the Deccan, 
to feed and maintain both horse and man as 
they ought to be kept. Notwithstanding this, 


than there are twenty applications for it. 
Natives, who would never think of taking 
service in the regular cavalry or infantry, 
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No guide, no star, to cheer thee through the plain— 
No friend, save pain ? 

Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 


| 


| Hast thou beneath another’s stern control 


. | Bent thy sad soul 
no sooner does a vacancy in the corps happen, | } . 


; And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 
Yet calm thy fears, 
For thou canst gain even from the bitterest part, 


| 
A stronger heart! 


travel hundreds of miles on bare chance of | 


finding employment in the irregular horse. 
These, unlike other troops, require no com- 
missariat, either when stationary in canton- 


menis, or upon taking the field. In quarters, | 


and on the march, each man caters for himself 
and his charger. The baggage is carried by 
ponies, of which there is one to every three 
privates, and so on in proportion with the 
other ranks. Of European officers, there are 
but three with the whole corps of Poonah 
Horse—a Commandant, a Second in Com- 
mand, and an Adjutant. The Native Officers 
are, of course, much more numerous: there 
being two or three with each troop, besides a 
Native Commandant, and Native Adjutant, 
who carry on the duties of the regiment, under 
the immediate direction of their European 
superiors. 


Judging from the letters which have been | 


received from the Crimea for the last tweive 
months, what is more wanted than any- 
thing else with our army, is a body of real 
light horsemen? By this term I do not 


mean merely such cavalry soldiers as are | 


of light weight, but self-dependent dragoons, 
who require little or no care taken of them 
in the way of providing commissariat, and 
who are capable of acting as the eyes, arms, 
and feelers of the army, when it is requisite 
either to know the whereabouts of the enemy, 
or to follow him up when routed. Since my 
return to England, much has been said and 
written about light horsemen for service in 
the Crimea, and this has induced me to pen 
these few remarks regarding English Hussars 
and Indian Horsemen. In the various dis- 
cussions which have taken place about the 
amalgamation of the Indian and English 
armies, I have never yet seen it mooted 
that some practices of the one service 
might be copied by the other, although I 
feel certain that such a fusion would be per- 
fectly feasible, and in many instances highly 
advisable. 


COMFORT. 


Hasr thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul 
Seen tempests roll ? 
Hast thou watch’'d all the hopes thou would’st have won 
Fade, one by one ? 
Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine eyes 
To bluer skies ! 
Hast thou gone sadly through a dreary night, 
And found no light; 


| Has Fate o’erwhelm’d thee with some sudden blow ? 
Let thy tears flow ; 
| But know when storms are past, the heavens appear 
| More pure, more clear ; 
| And hope, when farthest from their shining rays, 
For brighter days. 
| Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 
Its iron chain ? 
Hast thy soul bent beneath earth’s heavy bond ? 
| Look thou beyond; 
| If life is bitter, there for ever shine 
Hopes more divine! 


Art thou alone, and does thy soul complain 
It lives in vain? 

Not vainly does he live who can endure. 

| O be thou sure, 

| That he who hopes and suffers here can earn 

A sure return, 


found nought within thy troubled life 

Save inward strife ? 

Hast thou found all she promised thee, Deceit, 
And Hope a cheat? 

Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast 

Eternal rest ! 


| Hast thou 





CORALIE, 


In one of the streets branching off to the 
right, as you go up the Champs Elysées to- 
wards the Barriére de l’Etoile, exists Madame 
Sévéré’s Pensiounat for young ladies: a tall, 
white, imposing building, as befits its cha- 
racter and purpose. Almost conventual dis- 
cipline is observed at Madame Sévéré’s ; the 
young ladies are supposed to know nothing of 
the gay doings in their neighbourhood. But 
as they pace round and round the monoto- 
nous garden, their eyes being in no way 
amused, their youthful imaginations go wan- 
dering to an extent little dreamed of by 
their revered directress or their reverend 
confessor. 

Love, lovers, and weddings are, sad to say, 
the staple of the conversation of that nearly 
grown up pair of friends, whispering as they 
walk. They are in fact discussing their pretty 
under teacher. 

“Go away, my dear,” says Miss Sixteen to 
Miss Twelve, who comes bounding up to her. 

“ But what are you two whispering about?” 
asks little Curiosity. 

“Never mind, my dear,” says Miss Im- 
portance, unconsciously imitating her own 
mamma’s way of sending herself out of 
the room on the arrival of a confidential 
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friend. “Go and play at Les Graces with | 
Louise.” 

“And so, as I was saying,” continues the 
oldest girl of the school, “ Madame called her 
down to give her the letter ; and you can’t 
think how awfully she blushed. Iam sure she 
knew the hand.” 

And now the confidante wonders if Made- 
moiselle can be really engaged, and who to ? 
None of the masters, that’s certain; for she 
never speaks to any of them, not even to 
Mons. Ernest, the drawing-master, who has 
more than once hinted what a capital study 
Mademoiselle Fischer’s head would make. 
The two girls think a great deal of this 
Mons, Ernest. School-girls generally do place 
a glory round the head of one or other of the 
gentlemen who have the honour of teaching 
them. A pretty young creature once owned 
herself to be desperately in love, as she called 
it, with her harp-master, a little elderly man 
in yellow slippers, who thoroughly despised | 
her for her want of musical talent. 

Coralie was tall, and had a commanding 
carriage ; her large eyes were black, a velvet 
black, soft not sparkling, with clear depths 
into which it was pleasant to gaze ; her com- 
plexion, of a rich brown ; and her well-shaped 
head, a perfect marvel of glossy braids and 
plaits. An elegant and accomplished girl, | 
she was nevertheless filling the situation of| 
under-teacher in Madame Sévéré’s school, | 
with a salary of three hundred frances, or | 
twelve pounds a-year, for which she engaged | 
to teach grammar, history, geography, wri- 
ting, cyphering, and needle-work of every des- | 
cription, to about twenty pupils, whom she 
was expected never to lose sight of during the 
day (not even in their play hours) and more- | 
over, being required every morning to brush | 
the hair of this score of obstreperous school-| 
girls. The half of Sunday once a fortnight | 
was the only holiday Coralie was allowed | 
during the half-year. 

A terrible lite this for a sensitive, well- 
educated girl of twenty-two. However, | 
Coralie had endured it unflinchingly for four | 
years, and looked plump and rosy still. 
Coralie was waiting with all the faith of a 
pure heart for the return of her aflianced | 
husband. A year more, and he would be 
back; and as that thought rises, how she 
bows her blushing face, and lays her hand 
over her heart, as if the strong beats must be 
seen by some of the tiresome mother’s cherubs 
round her chair. 

Coralie was an orphan. Her father, a 
medical man, had died when the cholera was 
raging in Paris. He had been respected by 
his professional brethren, and as a matter of 
course beloved by his clientelle. What doctor 
is not 1/—the family doctor, we mean. 

Poor Dr. Fischer died, just as his pros-| 
perous days had set in, leaving a widow and | 
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'a heart to louse. 


| one of the regiments of the line. 
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of Dr. Fischer's patients obtaining for the 
widow the right to sell tobacco and snuff, 
which enabled that poor lady to support 
herself, and have her Coralie educated. 


When Coralie was seventeen, Eugene Pe- 


roud one day came to pay hiss respects to 
Madame Fischer. He called himself Coralie’s 


uncle, being the son of Dr. Fischer’s step- 
mother by her first marriage. Madame 
Fischer therefore called him mon frére, and 
Mademoiselle Coralie at the beginning said, 
mon oncle, very respectfuily. 

This state of things lasted but a very short 
time. Though there was abundance of reason 
for questioning the relationship, there was 
none at all for doubting that M. Peroud 
was very handsome and only twenty-seven. 
The assumed uncleship allowed of unusual 
intimacy, and Coralie’s young heart was 
irretrievably gone before she knew she had 
Eugene left off petting her, 
and distressed her greatly by calling her 
Mademoiselle. Was he angry with her ? 

After various hesitations, whether “to put 
it to the touch, to win, or lose it all,” Eugene 
made the mamma acquainted with the con- 
dition of his affections. A cabinet council 
of the confessor and one or two distant rela- 
tions of the Fischer family was held, and 
then it was graciously announced to the 
anxious lover that his cause was won. Then 
it came out, how very stupidly every one had 
acted in making Eugene into an uncle ; for, 
though it was allowed on all hands that he 
was a mere pretence of an uncle, still the 
pretence was substantial enough for the con- 
fessor to declare that a dispensation in form 
must be obtained, before the marriage could 
be solemnised. The lovers were vexed and 
provoked ; but it must be owned, that as they 
met daily to talk over their plans and provo- 
cations time did not hang long on their 
hands. 

As it always happens, no sooner is a mar- 
riage decided on, than a host of difficulties 
show their hydra heads in the paths to its 
realisation. The spiritual maternal affection 
of the Church of Rome, produced number 
one ; and the temporal maternal affection of 
Madame Fischer, number two ; and the bride- 
groom’s love of his profession, number three. 
But Coralie was a girl in a thousand, without 
any selfishness in her love, at least, if there 
were aslight dash of it, it was a selfishness a 
deux. The case was this, Eugene Peroud, 
though of a good bourgeois family, was, at the 
time we are writing of, only a sergeant in 
It is a com- 
mon practice in France, for young men, very 
respectably connected to enter the army as 
privates, and to work their way up to a com- 
mission. Now Eugene, besides having every 
reason to expect his promotion within a 
reasonable time, had a life rent of a thou- 








a little girl to the tender mercies of the! sand francs a-year--about forty pounds of 
world. And the wind was tempered to these | English money, and so Coralie considered she 
shorn lambs; some of the many kind hearts! was making so rich a marriage, for a girl 
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without a sou of dowry, that she might be 
suspected of interested motives. Like many 
other mammas, Madame Fischer was of a 
precisely opposite opinion to her daughter. 
She thought that Coralie was throwing her-| 
self away. 

“T have yielded to my child’s feelings,” 
said Madame Fischer, with dignified empha- 
sis, “and the least I think I have a right to 
expoct in return is, that the man for whom 
that child sacrifices so much, should willingly | 
give up his ambitious views, to devote himself | 
to domestic felicity.” 

“ And how are we to live?” asked Eugene, 
in a half-penitent, humble tone. 

“ As we have hitherto done,” said the lady, | 
in the same tone of injured worth. “I have 
duly reflected on the plan I now propose, and 
to carry it out, I shall make application to 
have my licence transferred to my daughter.” | 
Eugene looked aghast. “As forme—,” here | 
Madame Fischer paused, and raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes—“I shall not long be a 
trouble or burden to any one.” Eugene 
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laughed out at this assertion, while Coralie 
exclaimed,— 

“Oh, mamma! how can you say such un-| 
kind words to your poor little Coralie. 
Trouble! burden! Oh, mamma! and when | 
you have done so much for me ; for us.” Then | 
forcing back the tears filling her eyes, she 
smiled, and lifting off her mother’s pretty | 


little cap, gave to view Madame Fischer's 
profusion of glorious black hair. Tenderly | 
smoothing, and kissing the black braids, she | 


said. “No, not one tiny, tiny silver line to 


be seen, look Eugene, is there? and mamma 
talking as if she were eighty.” 

“Foolish chiid,” replied Madame Fischer, 
replacing the cap and its coquelicét ribbons. 
“ What can my hair have to do with Eugene’s 

iving up the army?” Coralie shook her 
fread, and looked as if it had, but only said: 
“ No, no, we will have no giving up of any- 
thing. Time enough when Eugene is bald | 
and grey-headed for him to sell tobacco and | 
snuff; and, who knows, mamma,” continued 
the brave girl, “ but Eugene may live to be a 
general. ouldn’t you like to see me a 
general’s wife, mamma, a grande dame, and 

ving to Court,” and Coralie held up her 
ead, and curtsyed gracefully, coaxing the 
mamma not to say again, that Eugene’s love 
for his profession was no great proof of his 
love for his betrothed. 

The day came at last, when there was no} 
longer any time for discussing the matter. It | 
had been supposed that the regiment, only 
lately returned from foreign service, would 
remain at home for some months. Now, 
however, it was suddenly ordered to Algiers. 
Passionately as Eugene desired military dis- 
tinction, as he now saw all Coralie’s un- 
selfish devotion, he felt almost inclined to 
relinquish every ambitious hope for her dear 
sake. 

“You must go, Eugene,” she said, when 


} 
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\he expressed some feeling of this kind, 


“You must go—we have delayed too long 
for any other decision now. My _ brave 
“ugene, as brave as Bayard himself, must 
be like him, not only sans peur, but sans 


jreproche. I could not love Eugene as I do, 


mother,” turning to Madame Fischer, who 
was murmuring some opposition, “if I said 
otherwise.” 

“ Wounded ? Maimed ? did you say? Ah! 
well, so that he comes back, I will be his 
crutch, baton de sa viellesse,” and she pressed 
her lover’s strong arm on hers, flushing over 
brow and bosom with the effort to subdue 
natural yearnings, natural fears. Catching 
up a terrible word whispered by the mother, 
she flung her arms round his neck, crying. 
“No, no, he will not die—he cannot die: but, 
even so, it is a soldier’s duty to die for his 
country, and Eugene will do his duty, and 
Coralie will do hers.” Poor heart, how it 
quivered, and how the tongue faltered, as it 
spoke these brave words. Noone knew the 
hard victory over self Coralie had won. She 
—herself, only realised it when the fight was 
over, and she was left to long days of alternate 
anxiety and hope. 

Madame Fischer had prophesied more 
truly of herself than she had intended. After 
what seemed a mere cold, she almost sud- 
denly died. The reversion of her licence had 
only been talked about, and not secured, so 
Coralie, at eighteen, found herself alone in 
Paris, her whole dependence, a few, very few, 
pounds, the poor mother had pinched herself 
for years to lay by for her child’s ddt. 

The brave-hearted Coralie went at once to 
those ladies who had befriended her mother. 
She told them of her engagement, she was 
very proud of being the promised wife of 
Eugene Peroud. She knew how willingly he 
would have given her his thousand fraues a- 
year, but she would rather try and support 
herself, until she actually became his wife. 
Her mother’s savings Coralie wished laid 
aside to be used as that dear lost one had 
meant. 

The ladies applied to their nieces or 
daughters, at Madame Sévéré’s, and through 
their exertions Coralie was received as sous- 
maitresse. For four years had Coralie brushed 
hair, picked out mis-shapen stitches, heard 
unlearned lessons stammered through, and 
corrected incorrigible exercises. <A letter 
from Eugene sufticed to cover all her head 
and heart weariness. What a delight the 
first letter had been—she peered at every 
word, till she learned the trick of every letter, 
how he crossed his t’s and dotted his i’s—the 
handwriting, indeed, seemed to her different 
from all other handwritings. Countless were 
the times the thin paper was unfolded, to 
make sure that he had really put that fond 
word where she thought, and carefully was 
it refolded, and not parted with night 
nor day, until another and another no less 
dear fullowed, each in turn usurping its 
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predecessor’s throne. At last, she received 
the long looked for news; Eugene had 
won his epaulettes in open fight, and 
been noticed by the Prince himself. How 
Coralie cried for joy, and how Madame 
Sévéré scolded her for having flushed 
cheeks. 

Time went steadily on, hurrying himself for 
no one, and now Eugene writes of his return 
in another year as certain. A year! Who, 
after thirty, says with heartfelt confidence, 
only another year, and then ! 
of soon having a husband’s protection, soft 
ened to Coralie the annoyance of leaving 
Madame Sévéré. Not that Coralie had any 
affection for that prim uncensurable lady ; 
but she would have borne almost anything 
to be permitted the shelter of a respectable 
roof, till Eugene came to claim her. 
Madame Sévéré had such an antipathy to 


the handsome, healthy, smiling girl, courage- | 


ous and independent in her nearly menial 
situation, let moralists explain, Too inde- 
pendent, perhaps, was the under teacher, with 
not a scrap of that twining and clinging of 
parasite plants, which, whether he will or 
no, embrace and hold fast the rugged, knotty 
oak until they make him subservient to their 
support. 

Coralie had proved her courage by remain- 
ing so many years a drudge for Madame 
Sévéré, but the proud spirit could not brook 
the chance of being discharged as an ill-be- 
haved servant, and Madame Sévéré had not 
been sparing in hints that she must either 
resign, or be dismissed. 

So Mademoiselle Fischer left the pension- 
nat for young ladies, and, by the advice of 
Madame Ferey, one of those who had shown 
most interest in her at the time of her 
mother’s death, she resolved to try what she 
could make of a day-school for children, 
rather than run the risk of encountering 
another Madame Sévéré. There was no time 
for much pondering : the poor cannot afford 
the luxury of hesitation ; so Coralie at once 
hired a couple of rooms in one of the small 
streets running into the Rue St. Honoré—a 
neighbourhood abounding in small shops and 
populous with small children. To furnish 
these rooms, sorely against her wishes, our 
young schoolmistress had to expend her 
mother’s savings. Coralie had no morbid 
sensibility, but she sorrowed over this in- 
fringement of her dead mother’s wishes as if 
that mother could have been pained by the 
deed. She listened thankfully to Madame 
Ferey, who said the furniture would be as 
good a dét as the money, and tried to look 
satisfied: her judgment was convinced, but 
not her heart. 

Madame Ferey went with her to the up- 
holsterer’s to choose the walnut-wood furni- 
ture—that object of ambition to young 
housekeepers. Madame Ferey says she shall 
never forget Coralie’s face on that day, with 
its variations of sunshine and cloud ; while 
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the firm, well-poised tigure, the impersona- 
tion of youthful vigour, contrasted so charm- 
ingly with the blushing, fluttered manner, 


‘which betrayed to her friend how constantly 


the thought of the absent one entered into 
the choice of one or other article. One chair, 
quite a large reading-chair, Coralie would 
have. Should it be covered? Oh,no! She 
would rather work a cover for it. “A piece 
of extravagance,” said she to Madame Ferey, 
“but it will last all our lives, and Eugene 
ought to have one. Don’t you think so?” 
And all sorts of fairy visions were dancing 
before Coralie’s eyes as she spoke. 

Madame Ferey had taken up Coralie’s 
interests in real earnest, and had, by dint of 
severe canvassing, procured several little 
schulars. It was agreed that the usual 
monthly charge of five francs should always be 
paid in advance. This considerate arrange- 
ment saved Coralie from running into debt 
at the beginning, and before the end of the 
first three months she was enjoying a great 
gale of prosperity. The mothers of her first 
pupils so boasted of her skill in teaching 
reading and writing, but, above all, of the 
wonderful stitches she taught their daughters, 
that her little school prospered beyond all 
her expectations. Coralie even thought she 
should soon need a larger room and an 
assistant ; but she would wait now for 
Eugene’s advice. Perhaps he might not like 
her to keep a school after they were married. 
In his last letter he had bid her write no 
more, for the regiment was under orders to 
return to France. He was sure to be with 
her shortly after his own letter. Everything 
was ready for him, and it was wonderful 
what her industry and ingenuity had done 
for her humble apartment. She had worked a 
large rug, made the neatest and freshest of 
covers for the little sofa, while the famous 
great chair was a specimen of beautiful 
elaborate worsted work, a paragon in its way. 
There were helmets and swords and banners 
flaming in charming confusion on the seat and 
broad back, in the centre of which last was 
a medallion with the interlaced initials E. 
and C. The pride of Coralie’s heart, how- 
ever, was the pretty pendule on the mantel- 
piece. The only drawback to her pleasure 
as she looked round her was the absence of 
the two vases with their bouquets which 
ought to have flanked the pendule. They 
had yet to be earned, and during the pro- 
bation of this last month even Coralie’s 
energy and spirit gave way. She could 
scarcely bear the sound of the little voices 
round her; she was hardly able to command 
patience enough to allot the work—to answer 
the never-ending questions about cotton and 
muslin, and leaves and holes, and worsteds 
and silks, She was nearly wild with impa- 
tience for the hour of release ; but when it 
came, solitude appeared more insupportable 
to her than the hum and buzz and movement 


of the day. She could not command even | 
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one of those hopeful anticipations she had | her own motive, “if I let them lie longer in 
longed for the hour of quietness to enjoy— | the drawer,” and with sudden resolution she 
not one of her former bright visions of the put them on. And then—why then, she 
future would come at her call. She grew) knew not what to do with the long day, and 
fearful and superstitious, and waking or sat down on her sofa in restless, yet happy, 
sleeping was pursued by a phantom dread—|listlessness. 
a dread she would not have clothed in words; About noon, there was a man’s step on the 
for empires—a shapeless dread that was | stair—Coralie was not startled, not astonished, 
withering her life, only to be guessed at by|she had known it would be so, only she 
the sudden alteration in her looks. She) panted hard as it came nearer, and at last 
grew pale and thin, and there came a stare in | stopped at her door. She rose, but had no 
her sweet eyes, and an impatient hard sound | power to walk—a low tap—* Entrez,” she 
in her voice. | said, in a soft voice, with her hand outstretched 
The French are a kindly race, and the as if she would have lifted the latch herself. 
sympathies of all who knew Coralie were|A uniform appeared —Coralie sprang for- 
soon in full play. Heaven knows how every | ward, and met a stranger—* Eugene, where 
one was so well informed; but the milk-jis he?” cried the bewildered girl, retreating, 
woman who brought the morning sous of|and her eyes turning from the intruder 
milk let fall a drop or two over the measure, | strained, as if seeking some one following 
with a smiling “Courage, mademoiselle, le bon | in his rear. 
temps viendra.” The concierge and his wife| “Pardon, mademoiselle,” answered the 
were ready to lay violent hands on the post-| visitor, “I have come by his wish. You, 
man’s giberne; the shoeblack at the corner! perhaps, know my name—Jean Rivarol—I 








of the street made daily inquiries ; and as for | 
the épicier and his spouse, M. and Madame | 
Bonnenuit, they could talk of nothing in 
their conjugal téte-d-tétes but Madlle. Coralie 
and her officier fiancé. They perseveringly | 
studied a mutilated weathercock, which had | 
long given up service, and by which they | 
always predicted a fair wind from Algiers. 

When Enugene’s return might be expected | 
any day, or even any hour, Coralie begged 
for a holiday—all occupation had, indeed, 
become impossible to her. The parents of | 
her little flock were enthusiastically unani- 
mous in their consent :-—“ Mais oui, mais oui, 
ma pauvre demoiselle ; allons donc, ma chére 
bonne demoiselle ; du courage, ga va finir 
bientét, le bon temps viendra.” 

“Le bon temps viendra !” repeated Coralie, 
and this strong, lively girl would sit whole 
hours motionless, or move only to look at the 
hands of the pendule. | 

At last, one Sunday morning, Coralie | 
awoke with an unusual feeling of cheerful- | 
ness; it was early spring, and a bright sun | 
was shining merrily into the room, in defiance | 
of her snow-white curtains—some caged lark 
near was singing his pretty matins—and, as | 
Coralie opened her window, a soft air wooed | 
her heatedcheek. A few warm tears gathered 
in her eyes, her heart throbbed tempes- 
tuously, and then she felt a presentiment, she 
would scarcely own it to herself, that he 
would come that day. First, Coralie prayed, 
as she had not prayed for weeks—poor soul, 
was she trying to bribe Heaven? Then she 
dressed herself in her pretty new blue muslin, 
her hand shaking so she could scarcely fix | 
the buckle of her band, she smoothed and | 
smoothed her hair till it shone like satin, | 








| barrassed, and looking very pale. 


was Eugene’s comrade for many years.” 

“ He has often written to me of you,” re- 
turned she ; “ but you have expected to find 
him too soon—he is not yet come—but he 
will soon be here.” 

The young man leaned his hand on the 
back of a chair, turned a strange look at the 
excited speaker, and then cast his eyes on 
the ground. 

“In truth,” continued Coralie, “I thought 
it was him when you entered ; and so,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause, with a sweet 
smile, “to speak truly, the sight of you was a 
disappointment, and I was, perhaps, ungra- 
cious to Eugene’s best friend—forgive me! 
Think, I have been waiting for this day five 
years—five weary years!” 

These last few words broke forth with a 
burst of long pent-up feeling. Then with 
more composure she asked,— 

“Where did you leave him ?” 

To this direct question Rivarol, who was 
still standing in the middle of the room, mur- 
mured something like “ on the road.” 

“ He will be here to-day, then ?” 

“ Not to-day, I think—I suppose—that is— 
as he is not here yet.” 

“To-morrow?” persisted Coralie ; “morning 
or evening, do you think ?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Jean, evidently em- 
* Pardon, 
mademoiselle, my intrusion, I will take my 


leave.” 


Coralie thought he was hurt by the un- 
graciousness of her first reception. 

“Nay,” said she, gracefully, “you must 
look on this as Eugene’s home. It will be 
his—ours, in a few days—and his friends 
will always be welcome. See,” she went on, 





laced on her new brodequins, and finally |“ there stands his arm-chair, 1 worked the 
drew forth a pair of cuffs and a collar she| cover myself, and, to tell you a secret, those 
had embroidered and laid by in sweet antici-| slippers, and that smoking-cap are for him. 
pation of Eugene’s return, “They will grow | While he, poor fellow, has been going through 
quite yellow,” soliloquised she, dissembling | toil and danger, it would have been too bad 
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if I had been idle. I think Eugene will be| It was a most touching letter from Jean 
pleased with our modest home.” | Rivarol, asking forgiveness for his courage 
Rivarol threw a hasty glance round the! having failed before the purpose of his visit 
room, which seemed to take in all and every-/ to her on the preceding day. At sight of her, 
thing it contained. he had not had the heart to speak; his 
“Séjour fait pour le bonheur,” tongue had refused to tell her the fatal 
(A home made for happiness), tidings. Eugene had fallen in a skirmish for 
which he had volunteered only two days 
he exclaimed. He was strongly moved, his} before the regiment embarked for France. 
voice was husky, and his colour went and|Jean Rivarol had been by his side, and re- 
came. Fixing a look on Coralie’s flushed,} ceived his last instructions. He had carried 
hopeful, expectant face, he rapidly uttered | his friend’s body within the French lines, and 
some words about pressing business, and with | given it Christian burial near Oran, putting 
one hasty bow darted away. up a rude cross bearing the name of Coralie’s 
“ Monsieur, Monsieur!” screamed Coralie | affianced husband, to mark the place where 
after him, on the stairs. She had some new| he lay, with a wreath of immortelles, to show 
question to put to him, as to in what exact) that a friend had mourned over that distant 
place he had left Eugene, but Monsieur was | grave. 
already out of hearing. God alone knew what the poor widowed 
“What a hurry he is in; I shall tell} heart went through, for Coralie wrestled 
Eugene.” And with this determination, the} with her first grief alone; no eye had been 
stranger vanished from her thoughts, which} allowed to watch those death-throes of hap- 
returned to their former train. Neverthe-|piness.) What can any one say to the 
less, she had gathered one certainty, that her| bereaved, but “Lord, we beseech thee to 
betrothed could not be with her before next | have mercy.” 
day. Good Madame Ferey and Pauline cried as 
‘To-morrow !—how long! And yet it felt| if their hearts would break, but Coralie shed 
like a relief. Anticipation long on the stretch,|no tear. She sat in a listless attitude, her 
as the intensely desired meeting nears, be-! eyes fixed on vacancy, as if looking at and 
coimes somewhat akin to dread. So, the! seeing only her own thoughts. 
porteress, who was always running up on one} “And when did you get this terrible 
pretext or another, and other female neigh-| letter, my dear ?” at length asked Madame. 
bours also—all in remarkably high spirits—| “I do not know—a long time ago—just 
were told that M. Eugene could not arrive | when I was expecting him.” 
before the morrow. Madame Ferey looked up alarmed at this 
The repeating this assurance constantly was | answer. 
Coralie’s only conversation with her humble} “I mean the day before yesterday,” said 
friends that day. Her heart was full of dis-| Coralie, making an effort to collect her 
quiet, and when alone she often muttered to} thoughts. “The day before yesterday—Mon- 
herself some of Rivarol’s speeches, harping|day. An age of grief has passed over me 
on “ Séjour fait pour le bonheur,” or counting | since then.” And now, having broke silence, 
over her little treasures in a dazed sort of way.| she went on talking : “I have lived in him— 
On the Wednesday following, towards|a love of so many, many years—it is very 
evening, as Madame Ferey and her daughter| hard. I may say, no action of my life, how- 
Pauline, one of Coralie’s former pupils, were | ever trifling, not even the gathering a flower, 
sitting together, talking pleasantly over Co-| but was done with the thought of him in my 
ralie’s happy prospects, a ring came to the|heart. He was the rudder of my life. And 
door of the apartment. Madame opened the|so he will be still. For, Madame Ferey, I 
door herself, and there stood a figure which | have thought and thought, and settled it all 
for a few seconds she did not recognise. The|in my mind. I cannot remain in Paris, to 
shrunken height, the stoop which brought ;see ever around me all that | had prepared 
the shoulders forward like two points, the|for his return—all I did for him; I should go 
shawl which hung over them in a wretched | mad.” 
dangle, the blanched cheek and lip, thesunken}| Madame Ferey indeed began to fear she 
eye, the premature lines and angles of age—| might, and concurred in the necessity of a 
all bore the unmistakeable impress of dire | removal. 
calamity and forlorn despair. “You feel that,” said Coralie, eagerly ; 
“Chére Mademoiselle Coralie ?” at length | “ you are a real friend.” 
burst from Madame Ferey, in a voice of sor-| “And where would you go?” 
rowing surprise. And taking her by the} “To Oran.” And then Coralie told her 
hand, she led her in silence toa seat by the|plan. It was a wild, adventurous scheme, 
fireside, and then folding one of the girl’s| particularly some years back. 
hands in her own, she asked in a whisper,| But Madame Ferey made no objections, 
“ What has happened ?” feeling it better to let the poor girl follow 
“Dead !” said Coralie, holding out a folded | any decision she had come to for herself, and 
paper to Madame Ferey, and averting her} belicving that the difficulties of carrying it 
face as if the sight of it scorched her. | into effect woud give time for consideration. 
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In taking this view, the kind lady underrated 
the firm will of her protégé. 

Coralie’s aim and. ambition was to bring 
back Eugene’s remains to France, and to lay 
them by the side of her mother in the 
cemetery of Montmartre. She had already 
made inquiries ; it would cost three thousand 
francs. 

“T can perhaps earn as much at Oran, and 
if not I can pray by his resting-place, and 
mark it better than by a wooden cross; and 
at last we will rest in the same grave, either 
in our native France or under the African 
soil where he fell. It little matters, so we 
are together.” 

That evening the wretched girl left Madame 
Ferey more calm than she had been since the 
fatal news. The discussing her project with 
a friend had given it reality. She had none 
to help her in her inquiries or preparations. 
She felt that she must be up and doing, and 
instead of indulging in natural grief, she 
roused herself to action. Many days passed 
in the arrangements necessary for her plan ; 
then it was rumoured among the scholars 


that Mademoiselle Fischer was going away | 


ever so far, and would never keep a school 
again. There was a sale, and all the furniture 
and other precious possessions, so hardly 
earned—objects around which were twined 
so many tender thoughts and joyful hopes— 
were sold and scattered abroad. Everything, 
except the arm-chair which she stiil called 
his ; that she begged Madame Ferey to keep, 
in case she ever returned, The slippers and 
cap she took with her. 
has strange vagaries. She bade every one 
adieu quietly, without having told any but 
Madame Ferey whither she was going. Some 
months elapsed, and then Madame Ferey 
received a letter dated from Oran, Coralie 
had made her way through difficulties 
and disagreeables of all kinds; but she 
was used to struggles, hardships, and self- 
reliance, She was now settled at Oran, 
and supporting herself as a day-governess 
among the families of the French officers. 
She was very kindly treated. Before leaving 
Paris, she had seen Rivarol again, and 
received all the information requisite to 
find out the spot sacred to her affections. 
Each morning, before the heat of an African 
day, and before the toil of her avocation 
begins, she walks beyond the walls of the 
town to kneel and pray by the side of a 
retired grave. 

The native population by whose dwellings 
she passes, noticed this young Frenchwoman’s 
diurnal pilgrimage, watched her steps, and 
discovered its object. It raised her high in 
their veneration. 

One morning an old negro, himself a toiling 
servant to Arabs, awaited her coming, and 
presented her a nosegay with these words : 


Moi donner ces fleurs & vous car vous bonne” 
(Me give you these flowers because you good). 


Grief—true grief, | 


Any traveller visiting Oran may easily find 
out our heroine. She was still toiling on in 
hope a few months ago. 


THE PAPYRUS. 


TuE writer of one of those extremely per- 
manent spelling-books, which defy all ravages 
of time, and changes of fashion, is extremely 
emphatic in calling the juvenile mind to the 
contemplation of the various virtues of the 
cow, as a source of beef, milk, butter, horn, 
and leather. To borrow a French expression 
for which there is no precise equivalent, the 
youthful reader is regularly taught to ex- 
plotter a cow. 

Did some ancient Egyptian spelling-book 
fall into our hands, and were we able to read 
|it, we should probably fiud the papyrus di- 
lated upon like the English cow, as a natural 
concentration of general utility. It supplied 
|not only the paper of the ancients, but 
food, physic, fuel, and a great deal more. 
Herodotus, when he introduces it to his 
readers by its other name, “ byblos,” puts 
down its comestible qualities first. “ When,” 
he says, “they pull up the byblos from the 
|marshes, they cut off the upper part of it, 
‘and turn it to other purposes, but the lower 
‘part which is left, and is about a cubit in 
| length, they eat raw, and sell.” 

According to the same illustrious authority, 
the refined way of enjoying your byblos, is to 
|steam it in a red-hot pan before you convey 
it to your mouth. 

The other purposes of which Herodotus 
| speaks so indefinitely are catalogued by Pliny 
|in his Natural History. The roots, he tells 
|us, were used as wood,—not merely as fire- 
| wood, be it understood, but also as a material 
| for the manufacture of divers utensils. From 
the stalk were made light boats ; and the bark 
|furnished sails, mats, raiment, ropes, and 
blankets. The combustible qualities of the 
plant were in such good repute, that the bier 
of a deceased person, before it was laid on 
the funeral pyre was strewed over with dried 
papyrus, that the corpse might burn the more 
readily. Martial, disappointed of the legacy 
which he expected from one Numa, illustrates 
by an epigram, not only the well-approved 
doctrine ot tle cup and the lip, but also this 
funereal use of the papyrus: 

Upon the pile is light papyrus cast, 

The weeping wife buys scents of holy smell; 
Couch, washer, pit ave ready, when at last 
Numa makes me his heir, and then— gets well. 


Papyrus also had its medical uses. We 
are informed by Pliny, that the ashes of the 
paper made from it will promote sleep, if 
swallowed with a draught of wiue, and that 
the paper itself, moistened with water, makes 
an efficient plaister. 

However, the manufacture of paper was 
the great purpose for which the papyrus was 
employed. 
article was unknown before the time when 
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the city of Alexandria was founded by the 
Macedonian conqueror ; but Pliny, who cites 
Varro, also expresses a doubt that the inven- 
tion of paper was so recent, and tells, in 
illustration of his doubt, an old story about 
Numa Pompilius, on the authority of Cassius 
Hemina, a very early Roman historian, of 
whom only a few fragments now exist. It 
appears that in the year one hundred and 
eighty-two before Christ, a scribe named 
Terentius, while digging up a field that 
belonged to him on the Janiculum, found a 
coffin which was deemed to be that of King 
Numa, who had reigned about five hundred 
and thirty years before. In this, were dis- 
covered some books, made of paper, and con- 
taining the doctrines of Pythagoras. They 
were burned by the preetor Quintus Petilius, 
on the singular ground that they were—phi- 
losophical. Possibly this reason is somewhat 
loosely stated ; for there is another version of 
the story, told by Varro, and cited by St. 
Augustine, according to which the senate 
ordered the books to be destroyed, because 
they contained the causes of the religious 
institutions founded by Numa, which were so 
trivial, that they thought an exposure of 
them would bring the national religion into 
contempt. Moreover, by the act of destruc- 
tion, they complied with the will of the 
deceased monarch. However, much as Pliny 
is disposed to believe in the antiquity of 
paper, an assertion made by the Consul Mu- 
cianus, that while he was in Lycia, he read a 
letter written on paper by the Homeric hero, 
Sarpedon, staggers the natural historian 
not a little; because Homer, when he tells 
that wild tale of Bellerophon, in which the 
young hero is sent to Lycia with a written 
message that is to cause his destruction, 
mentions the folding pinax or tablet, as the 
instrument employed on the occasion. As 
for the use of papyrus in Egypt itself, manu- 
scripts have been found by Champollion, the 
age of which is estimated at three thousand 
five hundred years, Probably the best 
method of reconciling all seeming contradic- 
tions is to assume that it was not until about 
the time of Alexander the Great, that the use 
of papyrus was generally known in Greece. 
Pliny has left an account of the manner of 
making paper from the papyrus, which has 
caused no small controversy among the 
learned, but which, with the aid of a little 
conjecture, may be filled up into an intel- 
ligible statement. The layers of skin formed 
beneath the bark of the plant were, in the 
first place, detached from each other in 
strips by means of a sharp instrument. The 
skins, finest at the centre, became coarser and 
coarser as they approached the bark, and the 
choice which was made of them, regulated 
the quality of the paper. After the strips 
had been carefully taken off, they were laid 
length-wise upon a table, wetted with the 
water of the Nile. They were then woven 
together cross-wise, being still moistened 
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with the same liquid, which answered the 
double purpose of cementing and bleaching. 
The operation of pressing followed, and un- 
even places were smoothed down with a 
tooth or a shell. 

Nothing can be more plain and intelligible 
than all this; but, here a little disagreeable 
circumstance intrudes itself upon us with 
terrible force. One of the French com- 
mentators, to whom we are indebted for the 
admirable Paris edition of Pliny, disbelieves 
altogether the sticky properties of Nile-water, 
while M. Poiret, another savant, doubts the 
capabilities of the papyrus for such a manu- 
facture as that described above, and thinks 
that the popular plant has unfairly engrossed 
the reputation belonging to some other 
child of the Egyptian soil. We entreat our 
readers to forget this paragraph as soon 
as they can, for a firm belief that papyrus is 
papyrus, is absolutely necessary for the unity 
of our dissertation. Luckily the Italian 
method of making paper is less obnoxious to 
doubt. According to this method, a paste 
made of fine meal and vinegar, or of crumb 
of bread softened by boiling water, was the 
cement employed; and the paper, when the 
pieces had been pasted together, was beaten 
out with ahammer. Manuscripts by Augustus 
Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil, upon paper thus 
manufactured, were seen by Pliny. 

We have already stated, that the fineness 
of the skins or layers of the papyrus, increased 
in proportion to their proximity to the centre. 
On this account the paper made from the 
inner skin was employed for sacerdotal pur- 
poses, and was called hieratic, while the 
article derived from the outside was merely 
used for parcels. However so great were the 
improvements in the days of the first 
Roman Emperors, that the old hieratic paper 
soon lost its prestige. The Egyptian priests 
were so jealous of this finer article that they 
would not sell it till it had been previously 
written upon, but the Romans had a way of 
washing out the writing, that, it seems, 
rendered it better than before, for the 
paper so washed bore the name of the 
Emperor Augustus, and a second kind, that 
of his wife Lucia, nothing higher than the 
third rank being left for the once supreme 
hieratic. The two kinds of imperial paper as 
they were called were in their turn eclipsed by 
another kind called Fannian, after the name of 
Rhemmius Fannius Palemon, a grammarian, 
who founded a paper-factory in the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius. The fault ascribed to 
the Augustan paper was an unpleasant trans- 
parency and an inability to bear a strong 
pressure of the pen. 

With all these improvements, paper was 
far from becoming an exceedingly common 
article among the ancients, and even the 
more opulent laid in their stores with economy 
and used it with caution, Cicero, in one of 
his letters to his friend Atticus, offers him a 
sum that he may buy paper, rather than 
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discontinue his correspondence, and attributes revolution of eighteen hundred and forty- 
the scantiness of his own sheet to a scarcity eight. They may also, by a great exertion 
of material. The offer and the observation of memory, call to mind that, among the 
are made in jest; but even a jest must have numerous men of rank who were moved to 
some foundation to rest upon. On one occa- launch their barques (more or less frail), on 
sion, during the reign of the Emperor Tibe- that stormy sea of politics, was M. F. V. 
rius, there was a veritable paper famine in Raspail, hitherto known only to the scientific 
Rome, and the senate, to meet the emergency, | world as an eminent chemist. M. Raspail’s 
appointed commissioners, who allowed every | experience of political seamanship was short, 
one a certain ration of the article accord | violent, and disastrous. Unmindful of the 
ing to his necessities. This sor: of cula-| pilot’s reiterated advice to go down, and that 
mity is not to be attributed solely to a want it was no place for him, he persisted in de- 
of enterprise on the part of the Romans, but) claring his inability to sleep, and his deter- 
to a scarcity of the papyrus itself, occasioned | mination to come and pace the deck. He did 
by the cupidity of the Egyptian growers, who|so; but though he may have carried out 
reared the plant scantily on purpose to keep| the pilot’s recommendations (as made metri- 
up its price, thus, as Strabo observes, “in-|cal in the popular ballad), as far as fearing 
creasing their own profit to the detriment of| not and trusting in Providence went, his 
the common weal.” In the days of Alexan- | little skiff, like some other craft of far heavier 
der’s successor, when the Ptolemies who | tonnage, soon foundered, and he suffered a 
reigned over Egypt were founding the famous lengthened imprisonment in the Donjon of 
Alexandrian library, they prohibited the ex-| Vincennes and the Citadel of Doullens. He 
portation of the papyrus altogether, hoping | has since been enabled to pursue his chemical 
thus to keep all the learning of the world to | experiments in a larger and healthier labora- 
themselves. Fortunately for mankind, a/tory; and though still a republican of the 
King of Pergamus loved books as well as the |“ loudest ” red, is content to view the raging 
rulers of Egypt, and he accordingly invented | of the waves, and the tossing of the ships, 
a material, which has survived the use of|and the agonies of those who go down to the 
papyrus itself, and has been the chief means |sea in them, from the shores of Brussels, and 
of bringing down to us the treasures of|through the medium of a newspaper tele- 
ancient literature,—namely, parchment. Ety-| scope. 
mologists may, if they please, trace the English| ‘ihe republicanism of Francois Vincent Ras- 
word parchment through a series of changes] pail having nothing to do with doctors or with 
from the name of the kingdom in which its| the discount to which he seeks to bring them, 
origin is placed. However, the authority of|I claim leave to discourse upon him here as 
Varro is to be taken here, as in the other|the author of a remarkable book, called the 
case, with reservation,—for Herodotus, who| Manual Annuaire de la Santé, published in 
wrote long before the Ptolemies were thought | France, at the close of every autumn, in the 
of, tells us that the Ionians called books by|company of the crowds of almanacs and 
the name of diphtherz (or skins), adding as aj ephemerides in which the French neigh- 
reason, that through the want of papyrus,| bours take delight, and which in many 
they used the skins of goats and sheep tor the | parts of the provinces form the staple read- 
purpose of writing. It would scem judicious|ing of the population, This manual has 
to agree with the writer of the article “ Liber,” | had, from its commencement in eighteen 
in Dr. Smith’s admirable Dictionary of Anti-| hundred and forty-tive, a prodigious circula- 
quities, that parchment was rather improved|tion in France. The author declares that 
than invented by the King of Pergamus.|five hundred thousand copies were sold of 
Whatever was his share in the production of | the first edition alone ; in addition to which, 
such parchment as we have now, he was cer-|there have been numerous Belgian and 
tainly well entitled to his name of Eumenes, | Genevese piracies, two Spanish translations, 
or the Benevolent, as members of the legal} one German, one Brazilian, and one Anglo- 
profession will be most ready to admit. American. The only translation in Great 
Lastly, let us mention the fact that paper was | Britain dates from about two years back, and 
taxed by the Roman emperors, and that it is|is a carefully edited pamphlet by Doctor G. 
narrated as great glory of the Gothic King of| L. Strauss. 
Italy, Theodoric, that he greatly lightened| Three reasons prompt me to give an out- 
the oppressive burden. There is nothing new |line of the contents of this medical and 
under the sun—not even a tax on paper! pharmaceutical keepsake. In the first in- 
| stance, M. Raspail is the inventor of an en- 
DOCTORING BEGINS AT HOME. tirely new system of medicine; in the second, 
I should like the book itself to be known, 
Tuer very few people who, in the vast and | because “while binding nature fast in fate,” 
absorbing excitement of the war, adminis-|it “leaves free the human will ;” that is, 
trative reform, and Lord Robert Grosvenor’s| while stating many admirable and incontro- 
Sunday bill, can afford to look back seven|vertible truths relative to our organisation, 
years, will remember a political event of|our diseases and their causes, it allows the 
some importance in France, known as the|reader perfect liberty to assume and set 
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down the author as a quack and a visionary. 
In the third, I believe M. Raspail to be, 
though in many instances a mistaken, yet in 
all cases a thoroughly honest man. 

It may also have contributed in no small 
degree to the interest I feel in the subject, 
that I have, or fancy I have, always some- 
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would ruin the greatest botcher in the 
cobbling line. There are too many illus- 
trious names and established reputations 
among the physicians of England and France 
to warrant his sweeping assertion: yet M. 
Raspail might have strengthened his argu- 
ment had he been familiar with the exist- 


thing the matter with me ; that I have been,;ence in England—a flagrant, shameless, 
to my sorrow, the patient and victim of pro-| unchecked existence, happily unknown in 
fessors of every system of medicine, orthodox | France—of the gentry who foist their cart- 
and heterodox: from Doctor Sangrado, the | loads of vile and noxious drugs, in the shape 
hlebotomist and hydropathist, to Doctor|of pills and ointments, upon an ignorant 
FnGnitesimal, the homeeopathist ; and that! and credulous multitude—the quacks whose 
I have suffered in my miserable body almost puffing advertisements are a scandal to our 
every experiment, on this side of amputation, | press, and whose colossal fortunes are a dis- 
that the old Latin axiom suggests should | grace to our civilisation. 
be made in corpore vili. So, with all due| According to Raspail, the art of medicine 
respect to the faculty, to Apothecaries’ Hall, | has, for more than two thousand years past, 
to the Pharmaceutical Society, and to| made no real progress ; and one of the latest 





Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, let us see 
what M. Raspail can teach us towards that 
desirable consummation of—Every Man his 
own Doctor. 

Health, Raspail maintains, is the normal or 
regular state of life, fitting man for the per- 
formance of his natural and social duties. 
Illness is the exceptional state; it reduces 


inventions of the medical mind, homceopathy, 
affords a convincing proof that medicine has 
come back to the exact point from which it 
started, namely, to the simple dietetics of the 
ancient physicians. But, the homceopathists 
have ventured (according to him) to erect, on 
the simple and rational basis of a proper regi- 
men as the most natural method of curing 


. eas . ly: . : 
him to the position of a useless encumbrance diseases, a dangerous superstructure of infini- 


on society. The art of preserving the health is | tesimals, and monstrous assertions of the cura- 
called hygiéne ; the art of recovering or re-|tive power of the “high dynamisation” of 
storing the health when lost or enfeebled is; medicinal substances, Yet homceopathy is 
called medicine. Now, it being self-evident;surely vastly preferable to the Sangrado 


that health is a desirable, and disease a| system, to the starving system (I was under 

highly obnoxious, state of life, it naturally |a starving doctor once, when I was too young 

follows that the study both of hygiéne and | to rebel, and if ever I come across him again, 

medicine are of the greatest importance, and there shall be wailing in the Royal College of 
| 


should be as widely disseminated as possible ;| Surgeons, or I will know the reason why), to 
yet by one of the strange and apparently in-| the salivating system, and to that most abo- 
explicable contradictions of our nature, man-| minable form of empiricism—experimenting 
kind seem to have agreed, by a species of; on the unfortunate victims of dire diseases with 
tacit understanding, to neglect or ignore; deadly poisons, such as arsenic, strychnine, 
altogether those branches of knowledge that; prussic acid, brucea, veratrine, hyoscyamus, 
concern them most. Thus, while we see} atropine, opium, belladonna, digitalis, henbane, 
theological lore of the most abstruse and} stramony or thorn-apple, nux vomica, and 
controversial kind eagerly sought after other members of the distinguished family of 
among all classes of society ; while no man} poisons, vegetable and mineral. And especi- 
with any pretence to education would like to| ally is Raspail wroth with “experimental- 
be deemed ignorant of the laws, at least, of} ists °—“eminent practitioners” who really do 
his own country ; while the physical sciences what the poor relatives of hospital patients 
successfully assert their claim to rank as/ suspect them of doing: such men as Bosquil- 
regular branches of popular education, andj lon, physician of the Hétel Dieu, who coolly 
terms of scientific erudition are growing! proceeded one morning, by way of experiment, 
familiar in mechanics’ institutes and young) to bleed all the patients on the right, and to 





men’s societies ; while even that slow-going 
gentleman the British agriculturist begins to 
smell ammonia, and to conceive some faint 
thread of a notion that chemistry may be, 
after all, a good thing for a farmer to know ; 
the study of the laws of health and disease 
is almost entirely neglected. Thus far I 
agree with M. Raspail. I cannot, however, 
go with him quite to the extent of declaring 
that the practice of medicine is abandoned to 
a small knot of men, by whom this most 
noble of arts is degraded to the level of an 
ordinary trade, carried on mostly with a 
degree of ignorance and presumption that 


purge all those on the left, side of his ward ; 
or as Magendie, who killed, at one fell 
swoop, seven epileptic patients, “just to see 
_ they would feel atter a dose of prussic 
acid.” 

Illness, according to M. Raspail, is not a 
mystery of nature; it is not the result of 
some occult influence—some mysterious cause 
that eludes the grasp of our senses, An organ 
can be affected by illness, or, in other words, 
suspend or cease its functions, only from a 
waut of its proper nutriment, ar from some 
external cause. The causes of disease are 
therefore external: illness, in the first 
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instance, attacks us from without, and does 
not emanate from ourselves. To say that 
such and such a disease is caused by the blood, 
the bile, the nerves, or the peccant humours, 
is simply to give utterance to one of those 
unmeaning phrases that mostly constitute the 


the same family as that celebrated one— 
“Nature abhors a vacuum.” ‘These are bold 
words, Francois Vincent Raspail. You would 
tremble, I think, at your own boldness if you 
knew how many fashionable physicians there 
are here in England, whose fame, whose har- 
vests of guineas, whose patents of baronetcy, 
are due to that one talismanic word “nerves.” 
How many practitioners have gained a repu- 
tation for vast and almost boundless learning 
and wisdom by merely putting their thumbs 
in their waistcoat-pockets, with the head a 


“Stomach!” To ascertain what the external 
causes reatly are that affect our organs, we 
must have recourse to analogy, for in most 
cases they escape the scrutiny of our senses, 
When a point, or sting, or simple thorn, 
pierces your flesh, or gets into your skin, 
your sufferings may become excruciating. 
Why? Because the thorn has violently torn 
the superficial expansions of the subdivisions 
of the nerves, and has opened to the external 
|, air free access to the tissues protected before | 
| by the epidermis. You know the illness in 
| this case to be caused by the thorn or prickle, 
| and would not dream of ascribing it to the} 
blood, the bile, or the nerves. But, let us| 
suppose that, from some circumstance, the | 


| sting or prickle escapes our sight, and finds | 
| its way into the substance of the stomach or | 
of the lungs: the presence of foreign bodies | 
| in either of these organs so essential to life | 
| will necessarily give rise to much more seri- | 
; . | 
| ous symptoms. Now, here the material cause | 
| of the evil not having been revealed to the! 

senses, medicine will step in with a whole 

train of conjectures, One physician will 
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professional jargon of the schools, and are of | 


little on one side, enunciating, solemnly, | 


[Conducted by 





tissues, combine with them only to disor- 
ganise and destroy them. Next, long-con- 
tinued excesses of cold and heat, or sudden 
transition from one temperature to another ; 
coutusions ; solutions of continuity of the 
‘muscles ; hurts and wounds; the introduction 
into our tissues of gramineals (grasses), dust, 
and sweeping of granaries, awns, prickles, 
down of plants or of grains: which, when 
present in the cavities of our organs, gene- 
rate or develop themselves there, or swell 
under the influence of moisture. Again, 
want or impurity of air; for, the most 
trifling alteration of the constitution of the 
atmosphere causes a disturbance of the re- 
‘gular functions of our organs. Pure air is 
the bread of respiration. Other causes are 
privation, excess, insufficiency of food, bad 
|quality and adulteration of the alimentary 
\substances. People die of indigestion as well 
jas of starvation; the sufferings in the one 
case are equal to those in the other ; and the 
indigestion of the rich, may be looked upon as 
a species of set-off to the starvation of the 
poor. Others, again, are the external and 
internal parasitism of hydatids, maggots, 
larvee of flies or caterpillars, ticks, insects, 
coleoptera, and especially intestinal -worms 
that seize on the infant in the cradle, and 
often adhere to man through life, quitting 
him only in the grave, where they hand 
him over to other worms. Indeed, M. 
Raspail ascribes the “ parasitism of the 
infinitely small” as the cause of nine-tenths 
of our diseases. He finally ranks among 
aids to it, if not causes of illness, moral mala- 
dies—violent impressions, wounded affections, 
deceived hopes, disappointed ambition, weavi- 
ness, and despair. Hereditary and constitu- 
tional diseases he seems determined to ignore, 
and is even silent as to the diseases of 
deformity and defective organisation, Their 
causes are perhaps self-evident. 

Now, having told us why we are ill, the 





| 
| 
ascribe the illness to the bile, another to} 
| the blood, a third to the nerves; and the} 
| patient will be called upon to abdicate his) 
| own free-will, and the use of his reasoning 
| faculties, and to submit blindly to a course of 
|| treatment as little comprehended by the} 
| doctor as by the patient. A careful and| 
|| minute post-mortem examination would re-| 
|| veal the presence of the little prickle, and 
|| show the doctor that the blood, the bile, or 
the nerves, had been most unjustly accused of | 
having done all the mischief. ‘The similitude 
of the effects has never, in medicine, served | 
to reveal the similitude of the causes; and, 
where the cause of a disease has been hidden 
|| from observation, no one has ever had recourse 
|| to analogy to find it out. 
| M. Raspail enumerates, among the causes | 
of diseases, the introduction of foreign bodies | 
into the organism ; of poisons, or substances 
which, far from being adapted for assimila- | 
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tion and the development of the organic! to the bed. Sleep on a hard mattress. Have 





author proceeds to tell us how we can keep 
well. Short and sententious are his hygiénic 
precepts. You are to choose a dwelling ex- 
posed to the sun, but sheltered from the 
noxious emanations of swamps, ditches, and 
rivers, gasworks and factories. You are not 
to inhabit the kitchen-floor if you can help it, 
Let your dwelling-room be high, and look 
to any point of the compass but the north. 
(This would not suit artists, to whom a 
northern aspect is a desideratum). Don’t 
turn your bedroom into a workroom, library, 
or kitchen. Keep one window at least in it 
open all day. Do not place anything in it 
that emits smells, agreeable or otherwise. 
Banish even flowers ; they evolve suffocating 
gases, The walls should be painted; or 
papered with a good sound paper, pasted 
down firmly with size, scented over the fire 
with black pepper, aloes, or garlie(!), which 
M. Raspail terms the “camphor of the poor.” 
Have no paintings on the walls, no hangings 
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no furniture i 
'wash-hand stand, and two chairs. Very 
healthy all these arrangements, no doubt, M. 
Raspail, but exceedingly ugly. 

Stop the chinks between badly - joined 
boards with a paste of flour, pounded pepper, 
pounded aloes, plaster, and clay. By these 
means you will avoid draughts, need no ver- 
min annihilator, and be enabled to set rats, 
mice, bugs, and fleas, at defiance. I have 
seen a somewhat similar process adopted in 
the North of England; it is there called 

ugging. Rats and mice abhor aloes: rat’s- 
ane they don’t much care for, especially if 
they can get a sufficient quantity of water to 
drink afterwards, Put black pepper in grains, 


and small lumps of camphor, into the wool of | 


your mattresses, Garnish the beds of infants 
of tender years with picked leaves of the 
wood fern. (Low fur a border of the ferns 
of Great Britain, nature printed of course, 


would be advantageous in garnishing a baby’s | 


crib I am rather at a loss to know.) As an 
infant of tender years, I remember, myself, 
having had my bed garnished sometimes with 
the crumbs of French rolls, occasionally with 
the bristles of a hair-brush, cut up small, and 
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arise entirely from the use of unwholesome 
water. Many epidemics might be traced to 
the abominable compound of dirt and putri- 
dity which the water-companies are permitted 
to palm on us. Never drink water out of a 
| ditch or pool, if you can possibly help it. You 
|may swallow unwittingly small leeches even. 
If you happen to live in a country where 
| goitre prevails endemically (which is caused 
by the use of water that has filtered through 
| mercurial veins), put granulated tin into your 
cisterns and drinking vessels. The best 
bread for a hard-working man is made of a 
|mixture of rye, barley, and wheat: fine 
wheaten bread is more adapted for men of 
sedentary occupations. A good savoury 
potage (the French pot-au-feu, for which 
see Soyer), is one of the most nutritive and 
wholesome dishes, particularly for a weak 
stomach. 

Hear Raspail on pickles, sauces, and condi- 
ments, If you can afford it, have always on 
your table by way of side-dishes, hams, 
sausages, anchovies, capers, green or black 
olives, marinades (pickled fish), tomato jelly, 
radishes, spiced mustard; in short, the best 
‘condiments you can afford; so that there 





on one occasion with a poker and a pair of} may be a choice for various appetites. Do 
tongs ; but, beyond producing a sensible irrita- | not listen to the tirades of the partisans of 
tion or urtication of the epidermis I am not | physiological doctrines, who, from an idle fear 
prepared to state what sanitary benefits I de-|of increasing the gastric affections under 








rived therefrom. M. Raspail can at least 
quote tradition in support of his leafy system 
of garnishing—for did not the robin red- 
breasts cover the little children in the wood 
with leaves, and were not those infants of 
tender years? 

Wash your bedsteads frequently with cam- 
phorated brandy. Keep chloride of lime con- 
stantly at hand. Have a fire in your bed- 
room from time totime, and burn some vine- 
gar on a red-hot iron plate. Have your bed 
well aired every day. Change your body 
linen night and morning. Take a bath as 
often as ever you can. Never scour a floor; 
wax and dry-rub it. Let your clothes be 
made wide and easy. Gentlemen, leave off 
chimney-pot hats and all-round collars, The 
first press on the brow and chill the brain; 
the second impede the respiration. Ladies, 
don’t wear stays. Nurses and mothers, never 
swaddle your babies. Tightness of dress is 
torture to an infant. When the weather is 
warm let your children roll and kick about 
naked in the open air: it will make them 
healthy and strong. 

Now hear M. Raspail upon culinary 
hygiénics. Good cheer, he says, is one of the 
chief preservatives of health. Keep regular 
hours for your meals. Eat and drink in 
moderation ; vary yourdishes. Never force 
yourself to eat if you have no appetite. Rest 
yourself half an hour after each meal: then 
take some bodily exercise. Never use any 
other water for your drink or for culinary 
purposes, than spring water and well-filtered 
river water. ‘There are many diseases that 


| which they labour, dread and eschew the very 
| things that would cure them. Season your 
stews and ragouts with bay-leaves, thyme, 
| tarragon, garlic, pepper, pimento, or cloves, 
‘according to cireumstances. Drink water 
| when you can procure it good, but take also 
bs little wine for your stomach’s sake. The 
addition of a reasonable quantity of alcoholic 
| liquor tends to accelerate a sluggish digestion, 
|by supplying the excess of gluten with an 
amount of alcohol that the natural process 
couldn’t produce under the circumstances. 
| Hence the necessity for good wine, beer, and 
| other alcoholic beverages for northern consti- 
|tutions. Flavour your cream or milk dishes 
, with vanille, orange-flowers, or ciunamon. Roast 
| your joints, always before an open fire : never 
have them baked. Legs and shoulders of 
mutton should be stuffed with garlic. A good 
salad is the most agreeable condiment, and 
the best promoter of a digestion fatigued by a 
long dinner. Wild and bitter endive make 
an excellent and wholesome salad. Put in 
plenty of oil, and (if your senses can bear it), 
rub the bowl with garlic. 

M. Raspail, as I have before hinted, eschews 
tee-totalism ; but he inculcates and strongly 
recommends temperance—as what sane man 
does not? He advises those who are 
blessed with the goods of this world to 
prefer the light French wines (the so-called 
vins-ordinaires) to the fine sorts, and either 
to the heavy Spanish and Portuguese wines— 
many of which (particularly the abominations 
compounded of bad brandy, geropigo, and the 
refuse of grape-skins, and sold dirt cheap 
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under the names of port and sherry) are | of the skins with a solution of aloes and pepper, 
downright poisons, and will ruin the strongest | to be afterwards sprinkled with powdered 
constitutions. If you can’t get good and pure| camphor. House-painters, discontinue the use 
wine abstain from it altogether: so with beer. | of the arsenical compound, known as Scheele’s 
As to the more potent alcohols, brandy,| green: it is confusion. Substitute for it a 
rum, gin, whiskey, arrack, their comparative | green composed of iron and copper, which is 
purity may be tested simply enough: pour afew | cheaper, sanitary, and as beautiful in colour. 
drops on your hands and rub them tanttiee | Senkiheanen, have all your copper vessels 
briskly. Apply your nose to the palms, and the | tinned on the inside. Make all your pickles 
smell will at once tell you whether you have a|and preservesat home. Never boil halfpence 

ure article or a Fousel Oil counterfeit: the with your Brussells sprouts to green them. 

ousel Oil, which immediately betrays its pre- | It is destruction. Let your spoons and forks 
sence byits repulsive smell, isa poison that you | be of silver, of tin, or of tinned iron, but on no 
cannot too carefully avoid. Enjoy all the| account of German silver, or of any other of 
Creator’s gifts cheerfully, but in moderation ;| the multinamed compositions pretending to 
and be not deceived when you see a grey- imitate, or to be substitutes for, gold and 
haired glutton or a drunkard of fourscore,| silver. The art of preparing a substance that 
and say to yourself “O, I can feast, I can | shall in every way replace gold and silver, 
carouse without stint. Here is a hog that has|remains as yet to be discovered. Keep 
grunted in Epicurus’ stye for eighty years.” | your kitchens and dining-rooms scrupulously 
Remember: That a drunkard who hath;clean. A clean kitchen is, in nine-and-three- 
taken no hurt by his drink is no more a proof; quarter cases out of ten, the criterion of 
of the innocuousness of drunkenness, than aja clean housewife and a happy household. 
soldier who hath been to the wars and hath| Governors, prohibit the sale of arsenic 


never been wounded, is of the absence of 
danger in a battle. 

A few more words on hygicéne. Wear 
strong and solid boots in winter. Instead of 
an umbrella, which affords no real protection 
against the rain, carry a hooded cloak, made 
of light impermeabie gauze, which, folded up, 
may fit into your waistcoat pocket. Ladies, 
instead of encumbering yourselves with a 

arasol, wear a light broad-brimmed straw hat. 
chew and denounce the use of spun-glass tis- 
sues and brocades, which, unhappily, are again 
coming into fashion. They are confusion. Their 
use was very properly abandoned during the 
eighteenth century, because it was found that 
the pulverulent particles of spun glass affected 
the lungs most seriously, and often even 
fatally. I can corroborate this statement of 
M. Raspail from a fact within my own know- 
ledge. Some years ago the Mistress of the 
Robes of one of the principal metropolitan 
theatres, told me that an accomplished 
actress insisted upon wearing a dress of 
some newly-introduced spun-glass tissue or 
brocade in a Christmas piece. The dress 
was made in the wardrobe of the theatre ; 
and, shortly afterwards, half the workwomen 
who were employed upon it were laid up 
with sore fingers, whitlows, and severe 
coughs. Workmen employed in the prepara- 
tion of colours or other substances into the 
composition of which mineral colours enter, 
wash your heads and hands, first in lye-water, 
afterwards in soap-water, when leaving work, 
at meal-times or at night. Bird-stuffers, 
never use arsenical or mercurial preparations 
to protect the skins you stuff against the 
voracity of insects. It is fraught with the most 
perniciousand fatal consequences to yourselves 
and to the collectors and curators of museums 
of natural history. The desired object may 
be obtained as fully, and in a perfectly safe 
manner, by impregnating the internal surface 


absolutely: the prohibition ought also to 
extend to rat’s-bane. Subject physicians’ 
prescriptions of a dangerous nature to the 
control of a sanitary board; and make the 
apothecary who shall dispense a dangerous 
preparation, equally responsible for the con- 
sequences with the physician who has pre- 
scribed it. For, M. Raspail maintains that 
the materia medica of the old school contains 
not one agent of a deleterious or dangerous 
nature, of which the therapeutic effects may 
not be as fully and effectually produced by 
an innocuous substance. Tramps, gipsies, you 
that sleep in the open air, on the ground, in 
trees or haystacks, stuff your ears with 
cotton, or tie a bandage round your head, 
Otherwise you will have ear-ache and affec- 
tions caused by the introduction of seeds, 
beards of grass, &c., into the auditory tube, 
the nasal chamber, or windpipe. Mothers, 
feed not your children upon sweets, biscuits, 
or mucilages. They feed not them, but asca- 
rides, parasites instead. Give them, rather, 
sound condiments and wholesome pickles. 
Wise men and women, all look early upon life 
as a duty, upon death as an accident or a 
necessity. Guard against the suggestions of 
hatred and the aberrations of love. Avoid 
enervating pursuits and expensive pleasures. 
Rise in the morning as soon as you wake; 
go to bed at night as soon as you feel that 
it requires a strong effort of volition to keep 
your eyes open. Be angry as seldom as ever 
you can. Never go to law. Be economical, 
never avaricious. Work, wash, and pray. So 
shall you live to a good old age, and your 
death, at last, be but an extinction of vitality, 
without pain or suffering. Nay, the length 
of human life might equal the fabulous 
longevity of the inhabitants of the sea, if 
we had in every season a constant and 
‘invariable temperature around us. But we 
‘have not. 
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